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THEY SAY. 

BY MARY ASHLEY TOWNSEND. 
They say ’tis perfect weather; that the days 
Are strangely lovely, and the long nights fair; 
That down the lanes the laughing Antumn comes 
With purple asters in her golden hair. 
They say her slender feet are hid in bloom, 
That in her crown the golden-rod is glad; 
In scarfs of wild peas and of passion-vines, 
They say her form is beautifully clad. 


They say the forests never were so fair; 

The distant skies, they say, were never bluer; 

And they that clasp hands send a whisper down, 
To say that never yet were true hearts truer. 

They say the white waves on the scrolled beach 
Sing to the white stars in the clear night sky; 

They eay the pine-tree on the sandy shore 

Is Summer’s harp, on which she chants ‘‘Good-by.” 


They say the late bird, in the orange-boughs, 

Fills with a music shower his leafy lair; 

That each note, perfected by Summer's hand, 
Drops like a jewel through the yellow air. 

For me, alas! for me the late bird sings 

Of Summer hopes that lost themselves in calms, 
And left me standing, with a starving heart, 

At Autumn's gates, with hands too proud for alms. 





PRELIMINARY WORK, 

Goethe said ‘In youth we expect to build 
palaces for men; but, as we grow older, we 
find that all we can do is to clear away their 
dustand rubbish. This unattractive work 
requires resignation, but it must be done.” 
Almost every reformer who reads this sen- 
tence in his youth wonders, I suppose, if he 
shall find it true; but generally lives to un- 
derstand it. There are few who survive, 
like Garrison, to see one great and definite 
reform crowned with complete success, As 
the great men pass away who were the 
guides and leaders of our youth, we look to 
see whether they have transformed the 
World; but commonly we can only remem- 
ber that there were once piles of obstructing 
tubbish where now is open ground. Their 
triumph is in what they have cleared away. 
Looking round upon those whom I knew 
as the self-devoted social reformers of thir- 
ty-five years ago, at Brook Farm or else- 
where, I find them now mostly leading 
lives of prosperous conventionalism, not to 
say, worldliness; or if they are not, their 
children are. Nothing seems more remote 
from the houses the children are building 
than the desire which these brave parents 
felt to forsake all and follow the spirit, 
when they also were young, The differ- 
€nce between the log-hut of the pioneer and 
the comfort of the next generation is not 
nearly so great; for every pioneer would 
live in comfort, if he could; but these moral 
Pioneers rejected even many of the com. 
forts of life in their desire to serve others. 
How has it all ended? asks the cynic. 

The reply is that it has not ended in vain. 
The elevated tone of thought that prevailed 
in so many plaves, from thirty-five to forty 
years ago, built no palaces for men, but it 
visibly cleared away much dirt and rubbish, 
and influenced all the period that has fol- 
lowed. In New England, for instance, 
there is a higher tone of feeling to-day be- 
cause of Emerson and Alcott, Garrison and 
Parker, Ripley and Brownson, the Chan- 
nings and Lydia Maria Child. Founding 
No institutions, they purified the vital air. 
Their lives were rich in uscfulness, though 
after all there was no palace built. 

A life-long reformer in England, Hon. 
Mrs. Wm. Grey—whose educational work 
18 familiar to many Americans—told me, 
ten years ago, that when she looked back 
upon the evils existing in her youth, the 
Whole world of English society seemed so 
Utterly transformed that she felt as if there 


were nothing left to do—until she looked 
forward again. Those of us whose mem- 
ories go back to the period when slavery 
seemed absolutely entrenched in all the 
strongholds of the National government 
may well have a feeling like hers when we 
think of its fall. The very movement for 
which the WomAn’s JOURNAL labors might 
well inspire similar feelings. We see ave- 
nue after avenue of labor thrown open to 
women; advantages of education more and 
more conceded; the medical schools that 
were first the scene of brutal insults to wo- 
men now the occasion of what a grateful 
woman in Philadelphia now calls ‘‘chival- 
ric” courtesy; President Eliot a convert, 
partially at least, to co-education; the Suf- 
folk bar first opposing by a committee of 
its ablest members the admission of women, 
and then witholding all resistance so that a 
woman is admitted almost without opposi- 
tion by the legislature; the Nation publish- 
ing a candid and almost kindly review of 
a History of Woman Suffrage; and so on 
indefinitely. We see state after state com- 
ing nearer and nearer to suffrage—not by 
regular motion, but by ‘‘acceleration and 
retardation” as is now said to be the 
law of nature; we see legislatures beginning 
to submit the measure to the people, leav- 
ing only the inert popular resistance to be 
surmounted. 

It is not ten years since the New York 
Tribune said of woman suffrage. ‘‘Was 
there ever a movement which went so con- 
stantly and perseveringly backward?” If 
80, it would have been out of sight before 
this; whereas it is plainly drawing nearer. 
It will not come this year or the next, but 
we can now see that it is one of the sure 
events of the future; and that the chief 
source of delay is the lingering indifference 
of women themselves. But it is so sure, 
that we can already look beyond it and see 
that when this is settled a larger problem 
lies behind, still unsettled, and which will 
tax all the best wisdom of the next genera 
tion. That problem is Socialism. Man- 
hood suffrage has postponed it for a time, 
by giving dignity to the humblest and fur- 
nishing a ready outlet for all social discon- 
tents. Woman suffrage will postpone it 
still further. Popular education is also 
postponing it; and the vast extent of the 
national domain is doing most of all for 
this end. But we have only to open our 
eyes to see the enormous rapidity with 
which the gulf is widening between wealth 
and poverty; and it presents a problem 
which must sooner or later be solved. 

. WW. &. 
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KECEPTION TO MRS. JOHN BROWN. 


— 


A very interesting reception was given to 
the widow of John Brown by the New Eng 
land Women’s Club, Friday afternoon, 
Oct. 27, at its rooms, No. 5 Park street. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided and made 
a fine opening address. She was followed 
by Frank B. Sanborn, who read a poem by 
Dr. Furness, Mrs, Martha P. Lowe and Mrs. 
E. L. N. Walton, both of whom read orig- 
inal poems, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Hon. Thomas 
Russell, and H. B. Blackwell. The re- 
marks of Judge Russell were so eloquent 
and appropriate that we gladly print them 
in full: 


ADDRESS OF JUDGE RUSSELL. 


We have come here to show our regard for 
the memory of Jehn Brown and for his 
widow. And some of us desire to show it 
in @ manner more permanent and more 
practical than by words. No one dreams 
of giving anything in charity,nor would any 
one of John Brown's family accept any 
such gift. But we feel that a pension is due 
to the widow of the great soldier, who led 
the forlorn hope of liberty and died at the 
head of the column. And we feel that it is 
a privilege to aid in giving that pension, but 
with no more idea of charity than England 
feels, when she makes a grant to her great 
warrior, as he returns in triumph from his 
Egyptian victories. 

Mr. Sanborn has told you of the straitened 
circumstances of Mrs. Brown; and he has 
alsotold you of her frugal habits, of her 
simple wants, and of the small amount that 
wili provide for those wants. It is not nec- 
essary to say anything of her dead husband. 
His name has gone out into all lands, and 
his far.e will endure through all time. I 
love to recall my acquaintance with him 
during the heroic period of his life. When 
his liberty and life were threatened on ac- 
count of his services to liberty in Kansas, 
he honored my home by making it a biding- 
place. It was impossible to live with him 
without loving him. Such an amount of 
strength and tenderness is only found in he- 
roes. His affection for children was mark- 
ed. One little girl—a little girl no longer 
—can only remember him as her old play- 
mate. When he came last to Boston on his 
way to Harper’s Ferry he brought to her, 
and to others of his youthful friends, acake 
of maple sugar, each, from his North Elba 
farm. It is pleasant to remember that a 





Man setting out on such an enterprise, 


about to strike a viow with which the 
world was toring, should think of this little 
errand, 

His character is well illustrated by one of 
his remarks. He had told of hisson’sdeath, 
murdered in cold blood by a reverend Bor- 
der Ruffian; and a member of my family 
had naturally said: ‘‘If I were in your place 
I'd fight those men as long as | lived.” 
‘“‘Madam,” said the old rian, ‘‘that isn’t a 
christian spirit. If 1 had any such feeling, 
I never would raise my band in this cause 
I don't fight slaveyholders, but slav- 
ery.” So, when he raided Missouri, he 
passed by the homes of ‘notorious Border 
Ruffians, and freed the slaves of more peace- 
ful and law-abiding men,,marking the fact 
that be acted from principle and not from 
revenge. 

One of his grand sentences I have often 
quoted: ‘It would be better that a whole 
generation should perish than that one truth 
in the Declaration of Independence, or the 
Sermon on the Mount, should be forgotten 
among men.” It was a great thing to say,. 
but our friend lived up to it, and died for 
his faith in it, and would have died, if be 
had had athousand lives to lose. 

I was with him at Charlestown when he 
was condemned to death, and heard his 
noble speech when he was asked what he 
had to say concerning his sentence. And I 
saw the whole audience of Virginians kin- 
dled with admiration so that the court and 
the whole Commonwealth seemed to be sub- 
jected by the prisoner, It recalled an ex- 
tract from the old dramatists, with which 
Mr. Emevson has made many of us familiar: 
“Why, slaves, "tis in our power to hang ye.” 

“Very likely; 
‘Tis in our powers, then, to be hanged and scoin ye.” 

Only our hero seemed to say: ‘Tis in my 
power to die, and love you.’’ Yes—to love 
them all, the slave and slave-holder, judge, 
jailer, governor. For he had so studied a 
great example that he could die, not only 
for those that never knew him, but for 
those that hated him and sought his life. 

We do not ask that those who honor John 
Brown bya ‘Testimonial, should approve 
all his acts. It is his character that the 
world honors. John Andrew told this 
well, when he said: ‘‘John Brown himself, 
is right.” This week, I have done some- 
thing toward obtaining additional funds 
for the beautiful Pilgrim gonument at Ply- 
mouth, yet no one subsc’\ber to that fund 
believes, as the Pilgrims did, or approves 
all their acts. By the way, John Brown 
was proud of his descent from one of 
the Mayflower Pilgrims. And the noblest 
memorial of the forefathers is, when one 
of their descendants lives and dies, as he 
died, in devotion to their principles. If 
any one asks you whether John Brown 
was a fanatic, tell them ‘‘yes,” and _ tell 
them that God makes great use of fanatics 
in advancing His kingdom on earth. The 
history of progress is only the story ofa 
few score of fanatics. 

Another word on monuments. They are 
the fashion of the hour. Every other day, 
some new statue is unveiled. Mr. Sanborn 
could raise ten thousand dollars in a week 
forastatue of John Brown. We are to 
have one of Paul Revere—a worthy one, 
we all hope. And as we look upon it, we 
shall think of the time when his horse-hoofs 
roused the echoes of night, and called the 
men of Middlesex to strike a blow for liber- 
ty. But not in Middlesex or Massachu- 
setts alone—wherever on the earth’s broad 
surface freedom and justice struggle for 
the mastery, shall the soul of the brave old 
martyr go marching on till the final triumph 
of right over wrong. We would give him 
the testimonial which his modest and lov- 
ing nature would most approve; and we 
will trust to history that the brightness of 
his name shall never fade. 

You have heard of his monument at 
North Elba. There standsa slender shaft 
that records the story of his Revolutionary 
ancestor. And, near it,on a yvreat rock, 
black with the weather stains of centuries, 
is carved in bold, deep letters the name of 
Joun Brown 

Looking upon it, this seemed to me, as it 
has to others, the fittest memorial of the 
strong and simple minded old man. But 
then I lifted up my eyes to the mountains, 
and there on the highest peak of the Adiron- 
dacks I saw the more fitting monument of 
John Brown. For when sa man loves his 
fellow-men as he did, and serves justice as 
he did, heso partakes of a higher nature 
that we may say, without extravagance: 
“The strength of the hills is his also.” 
And the simple grandeur of the loftiest 
mountains is buta feeble emblem of his 
Mujestic character. 

No epitaph is written on the rock at 
North Elba. But the visitor must often 
recall the brave words of the Irish poet. 

“Whether on the gallows high 
Or in the battle’s van, 

The tittest place for man to die 
Is where he dies for man.” 

John Brown in his prison cell spoke freely 
not only of his death, but of the manner of 
death which he was to die. He breathed 
no word of fear, and no wish to escape, but 
he did express a hope that the wife of bis 
love and the mother of his children might 
during her remaining years be free from 
want and care. Thisis our precious legacy ; 
this is a debt of honor that we mean to pay. 


The colored people of Boston gave Mrs. 
Brown a similar reception at the first 
African Church on Monday evening. Mr. 
Lewis Hayden presided and made an ad- 
dress of welcome. Elijah Smith wrote a 
poetical tribute, impressively read by his 





daughter Judge Russell also spoke, and 





Mrs. Maria 8. Porter read the following 
fine poem. 


TO MRS. JOHN BROWN, 


BY MARIA 8, PORTER. 


O, woman sorrow-stricken, 
Widow of martyred brave,— 
Mother of noble heroes, 
Who died to free the slave. 


With tear-dimmed eyes I saw thee— 
Looked on thy worn sad face, 
Where grief aad loss most poignant 
Have left their silent trace. 


With reverent touch and tender 

I took thy work-stained hand, 

I could not speak my feeling— 
. You said, “I understand.” 


You knew how deep the feeling 
When utterance was denied— 
Bereft and lonely woman, 

Who loved the man that died. 


To save the blacks, down-trodden 
"Neath slavery’s iron heel— 

To aid, to arm, to free them— 
His first, his last appeal. 


To-day the men who hung him 

Upon a felon’s tree, 

Are suffering retribution— 

The slaves, thank God, are free. 

Through all the coming ages 

His name willl gain renown, 

And reverently all races 

Will speak of old John Brown. 
@e 


LETTER FROM JACOB BRIGHT. 


The following letter was received too late 
tobe read at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association at 
Omaha. 





Lonpon, Oct, 12, 1882. 

Dear Mapam: I have been away from 
home and have only just got your letter 
dated Aug, 8. Otherwise I should have 
deen glad to have written to your conven- 
tion at Omaha as you requested. The ques- 
tion of women’s suffrage is one of the great- 
est which has been agitated in our time,and 
therefore much labor is necessary to prepare 
the public mind for its acceptance. 

I believe in the United Kingdom there is 
as much heart and hope in themovement as 
there has ever been, and I do not doubt the 
same may be said of the United States. 

Believe me faithfully yours, 
JAcoB BRIGur. 
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A NEW OFFER. 


The WomAN’s JOURNAL will be sent to 
any new subscriber from Nov. 1, 1882, to 
Jan. 1, 1883, (two months) for twenty-five 
cents. Thisis done as an inducement to 
old subscribers who know the value of the 
JOURNAL, to send it at this less than cost 
price to those who only need to understand 
the cause it advocates, to become co-work- 
ers with us. It is also hoped that many will 
accept this liberal offer on their own ac- 
count, and become regular subscribers. 

L. 8. 
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ANNA DICKINSON ON SUFFRAGE. 

We thought that every one who knew 
Anna Dickinson knew that she believes in 
woman suffrage to-day as firmly as she did 
in the abolition of slavery twenty years ago. 
It seems however, that some doubts have 
lately been expressed on this poiut. Such 
doubts may be considered ended by the 
folowing sufficiently decided letter to the 
Philadelphia Press, 

Sir—You ask me to state explicitly 
whether, by means of a letter tothe editor 
of the Omaha Jkra/d or through other 
channels, I have avowed myself an oppo- 
nent of woman suffrave. Explicitly, then, 
the statement is preposterous and not wor- 
thy the dignity of denial. No one at all fa- 
miliar with my work and my life would, 
without malice, make it, and no one equally 
familiar, unless a fool, would believe it. I 
may have written, in some private letter to 
some one, what I have no objection to wri- 
ting inthis public letter to whoever may 
care toread, that in my judgment there is 
too much of voting—voting that is both ig- 
norant and venal; that no man ought to be 
able to control the destinies of other peo- 
ple by means of aconstitution and laws 
whois uot able at least to read them; that, 
as a question of principle, these ideas apply 
as well to women who may vote as to men 
who do vote; and that, asa matter of per- 
sonal interest, | would rather see the money 
1 have earned in some hardly-contested cam- 
paigns, and have never been paid, than avy 
number of ballots, L having learned through 
much observation that an abundance of 
paper with a green back is a far better guar- 
antee of comfort, safety and honor than any 
amount of material labelled ‘‘political 
rights” without it. Allthe same, while in- 
telligent men vote I believe in intelligent 
women voting. While venal men sell their 
franchise itis but fair that venal women 
should enjoy a like monstrous privilege; 
and while brutes are backed with this ad- 
ditional means of brutality and impunity, 
through rum shops and police courts of 
travestied justice, I believe in the life com- 
panions of these brutes having in hand a 
staff of protection and defence. All of 
which is respectfully submitted by truly 
yours, ANNA DICKINSON. 

Honesdale, Penn. Oct. 12, 1882. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Bertsa Von HiLiern will spend the 
winter in Boston. 





Miss Evrzasetu P. Peasopy of Con- 
cord has been the guest of Mary L. Booth, 
the editor of Harper's Bazar. 


Mrs. Cutsno_m, widow of the murdered 
judge, has contributed to the Republican 
campaign fund. No wonder! 


Miss Francis E. WiLuarp has been re- 
elected president of the Woman’s National 
Christian Temperance Union, at Louisville, 
Ky. 

Mrs. Apa‘M. BrrrENBENDER, president 
of the Nebraska Suffrage Society, has pub- 
lished a Suffrage Song book, expressly for 
the Campaign in Nebraska. 


Miss Louisa Avcorr has been forbidden 
to write by her physician. Her last volume 
is made up of stories collected from the 
magazines, only one, ‘‘The Baron’s Gloves,”* 
being new. 


Mrs. Mary E. Hacearr is in Rhode 
Island, having been in attendance at the 
annual meeting of the Suffrage Association 
in that state. She is engaged to leeture 
every evening for a week longer. 


Miss ANNIE JENNESS, the eloquent young 
lecturer, has taken the stump for General 
Butler. She will make a sensation. She is 
very brilliant, speaks without notes, and 
has much personal magnetism. 


Miss L. J. Bares is editor and proprietor 
of the Painesville (Obio) Graphic, a bright, 
wide-awake weekly “independent” paper, 
which is winning friends, as it deserves to 
do. 


Miss Emma Worturineton, for many 
years ateacher in the public schools at El 
Paso, Cal., has just been appointed a notary 
public by Governor Cullom. She is an ex- 
pert stenographer. 


Mrs: Mann, widow of the late Hon. 
Horace Mann, has presented to the library 
of Brown University the study chair used 
by her husband when he was an undergrad- 
uate of that institution. 


Miss Lypra Becker has held a series 
of suffrage meetings in the Isle of Wight, at 
Newport, Ventnor, and Ryde. The meet- 
ings were arranged by Miss Lillie Stack- 
poole, and were attended by crowded and 
influential audiences, 


Mus. CaroLninE M. S&VERANCE, now 
long a resideat of California, and Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, a recent visitor there, at 
the meeting of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Women at Portland, spoke in de- 
fence of the Chinese of that state. 


Mrs. Busnne.t of Worcester presided 
over the second state convention of the 


: Rebekah degree lodges of Odd Fellows 


which met at Lowell Wednesday, thirty-one 
lodges having 131 delegates present. Re- 
ports showed that the branch was prosper- 
ing. Next year's meeting will be held at 
Worcester. 

Missks Hattie S. and Litum H. Rice, 
young daughters of Mr. George Rice, of 
Brownville, Jefferson County, N. Y., in 
January last, by prompt action, extin- 
guished a fire which threatened to destroy 
the Empire Mills in that village, and have 
each been presented with a gold watch by 
insurance companies which had large risks 
upon the building. The owner of the mill 
made them substantial gifts just after the 
occurrence. 


Miss Lorrie E. Srvons, daughter of Rev. 
V. M. Simons, pastor of the M. E. Church 
at Woburn, Mass., has been recently a)- 
pointed instructor in the New England Con 
servatory of Music. Two years ago last 
June Miss Simons graduated with high hon- 
ors from the Conservatory, since which 
time she has been in charge of the musical 
department of the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and Female Coilege at Til- 
ton, N. H. 


Mrs. EL1zaneTH THompPson, whose grand 
words and noble deeds have for years given 
her a reputation as a friend of humanity 
throughout the whole country, has made 
an appeal against intemperance and illiter- 
acy in the columns of the Poston Traveller 
well worth heeding. It can hardly fai! to 
make a deep impression on those who read 
it. Mrs. Thompson very rightly regards in- 
temperance and illiteracy as the twin curses 
of American civilization. How these evils 
are to be overcome and eradicated is a prob- 
lem that is beginning to force itself upon 
our national legislators. Woman suffrage 
is the only remedy. In every community 
the intemperate and illiterate area minority. 
Double the vote and you diminish the in- 
fiuence of this minority one half by doubling 
the intelligent majority. 
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THE MICHIGAN REFORM SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 


Whenever a woman strangles a cata- 
mount, or shoots a burglar, or makes a 
brilliant stump-speech, or poisons her hus- 
band, or elopes with some other woman's 
husband, somebody is sure to send us an 
account of the incident, under the impres- 
sion that it is just the thing for the WomAn’s 
JouRNAL. Weare glad to record the dis- 
comfiture of the burglar and catamount, 
and the success of the stump speech, if 
it was made on the right side; and we have 
a capacious waste-basket for descriptions of 
murders and elopements. But we should 
be glad to have our friends send us more 
frequent reports of the quiet good work 
which women are doing all over the coun- 
try, in charitable and reformatury institu- 
tions. One such report, written by H. A. 
Farrand for a late number of the Chicago 
Advance, we give below. Itis of excep- 
tional interest. 


One of the most hopeful signs of the 
times is the attention given to the preven- 
tion of crime and the rescuing of children 
from vicious surroundings and training 
them up into worthy men and women. It 
is hopeful to see the legislatures of the dif- 
ferent states taking up the matter, and 
supplementing the efforts of individuals 
with appropriations for carrying out their 
benevolent schemes. In all such work the 
state of Michigan has kept fully abreast, 
if not ahead, of the times. A recent visit 
to the new Girl’s Reform School at Adrian 
has shown some interesting facts. 

Before its organization a committee of la- 
dies was appointed to visit similar institu- 
tions all over the country, look into their 
workings, compare results, take warning 
by their failures, and combine their excel- 
lences, with the addition of some original 
ideas of their own, into an institution which 
should be a model of its kind. This they 
did, and their monument is the Girls’ Re- 
form School, an institution of which the 
state bas reason to be proud. 

It is situated abouta mile north of Adrian, 
and overlooking it; the grounds, compris- 
ing some forty acres, arethe gift of the city, 
supplemented by $3,000, with which to 
beautify them. The buildings at present 
are an administration-house, four ‘‘cot- 
tages,” a chapel, and an engine-house, which 
supplies water and heat to the other build- 
ings. Each cottage is planned for thirty- 
four girls, and is under the supervision of 
a manager, a teacher and a housekeeper. 

The systein upon which the institution is 
conducted isthe graded one. New girls 
are taken first to the ‘receiving cottage,” 
where they remain about three months, 
or until their deportment decides where 
they belong. If one is really trying to do 
right she is transferred to the ‘‘honor cot- 
tage;” if she proves incorrigible she is cent 
to the ‘‘bad cottage,”” from which she can 
be released at any time when her conduct 
justifies it. Some, however, are retained 
at the receiving cottage much longer, their 
average deportment sending them neither 
to one place nor the other. 

The girls in each house do all the work 
of that house. A certain number are de- 
tailed to the kitchen, the laundry, the din- 
ing-room, the sewing-room, the chambers, 
and are kept at that particular work for a 
month, when they are transferred to some- 
thing else. It is intended that each girl 
shall have a thorough education in house- 
hold work and plain sewing before she 
leaves the institution. A dressmaker is also 
employed to teach dressmaking to those 
who show an aptitude in that direction. 

Beside the officers iv each cottage there 
isa lady physician who gives her whole 
time to the physical care of the girls, most 
of whom come there in wretched condition, 
and have to be built up physically before 
any moral impression can be made; and the 
Superintendent, Miss Emma A. Hall, to 
whose wise and efficient administration the 
success of the institution is greatiy due. 
She not only oversees everything, to the 
minutest detail, but she comes into close 
aa relations with each individual girl, 

nows ull about their trials and tempta- 
tions, is their mother-confessor, and has an 
unbounded influence over them. She is 
also the ‘‘chaplain,” and conducts the Sun- 
day service, giving the girls sucb little ser- 
mons and talks as are just adapted to their 
needs, and as noone could give who did 
not know those needs. It wasa pleasant 
sight to see those seventy-six girls sitting, 
neatly clothed and with happy faces, that 
Sunday mornivg, and to note the earnest 
attention they gave toevery word. First, 
there was a study of the Sunday-school les- 
son for the day; then aplain, practical talk, 
every word of which could be understood 
and applied, and which was listened to 
attentively, and in some cases tearfully; 
there was responsive reading and much 
singing; and altogether it struck one listen- 
er asa vast improvement over the usual 
sermon of a regular chaplain or of some- 
body from the outside. Not that outsiders 
are wholly ignored. At the afternoon ser- 
vice some minister from the town often 
comes out and talks awhile, and no doubt 
profitably, to the girls. The Catholic priest 
also comes periodically, and instructs and 
catechises the Catholic girls. His influence 
is excellent, and he co-operates heartily 
with the officers so far as he has opportu- 
nity. But after all, it is the wise and lov- 
ing ministrations of their own “chaplain” 
that tellin softened hearts and changed 
lives. 

It is but little over a year since the insti- 
tution was organized, and already there 
have been about eighty admissions. No 
matter how young they are, they are sen- 
tenced to remain until they are twenty-one, 
though they may be released sooner if 
their record is sufficient:y good. All of 
them have been sentenced by courts of law; 
some are there for stealing, but the most 
for vagrancy or being ‘‘disorderly,” a vague 
term which covers many things. 

The Superintendent keeps a book in 
which is written a history of each girl so 
far as she has been able to trace it. Itisa 





pitiful book to read. In every case the 
child has been more sinned against than 
sinning. The large majority had intem- 
perate fathers; some of them intemperate 
mothers; many had lost their mothers in 
infancy; a very few had good, respectable, 
but too little watchful parents, and they 
were lured into wrong-doing by compan- 
ious. Two had been victims of mock mar- 
riages, and afterward, of course, deserted. 
One, a little Irish girl of eight, the ‘‘baby”’ 
of the institution, was sent there for general 
unmanageableness. Her mother ‘‘could do 
nothing with her.” For awhile, too, she 
was the despair‘of the establishment. She 
was shockingly profane. Upon the slightest 
provocation such a torrent of vile language 
would be poured out of her small mouth as 
made her teachers stand aghast. She was 
bright, she was ambitious, she wanted to 
‘be good,” but the frightful habit was too 
strong for her, and all remedies seemed 
powerless. Scrubbing of the mouth with 
soap and water was tried, and so anxious 
was she to be ‘‘made good’’ that if a bit of 
surface had been overlooked in the process 
she could not rest until it had been done 
over. When she had to do penance,— as 
in the first weeks was often the case,—she 
would ask, ‘‘Will it help me to be good?” 
and assured upon that point, it was pathetic 
as well as ludicrous to see the eagerness 
with which she accepted the punishment. 
Poor little pagan Carissa! The trouble was, 
like many of us of larger growth,she expect- 
ed the discipline to make her good without 
any effort of herown. Soap and water being 
of noavail,abit of quinine was next tried,and 
this being a more tangible expression of the 
bitter taste that bad words ought to leave 
behind, was more effectual; and a cabinet 
organ coming into the house abrut that 
time, and she being passionately fond of 
music, and allowed to play upon it when 
she is very good, the cure is almost com- 
pleted. But not quite. When reproved one 
day for some misdemeanor she heard the 
lecture through witb attentive face and ser- 
ious, downcast eyes, and the matron was 
congratulating herself on having made an 
impression at last, When jshe suddenly 
broke out, 

“I don’tlike cross womens! I think Satan 
makes cross womens!” 

“Ah! but what do you think about bad 
little girls?” (ORa ge 

Quick us a flush came the reply, ‘‘I think 
cross womens was bad little girls once.” 

But spite of many failures she seems now 
to be really trying—and how hard only her- 
self and her teachers know—to do right. 

‘*Are you a good little girl?’”’ asked a vis- 
itor of her one day. 

*Yes’m,” was the confident reply; ‘I 
don’t hardly ever say bad words any more. 
They start to come out, and they get 'way 
up to my mouth, but I push ’em all back,” 
setting her teeth and suiting the action to 
the word. 

The change which a few weeks or months 
makes in the appearance of these children 
is sometimes marvellous. One girl of thir- 
teen was brought there by the sheriff, who 
suid he felt compelled to apologize for 
bringing them such a miserable looking 
specimen of humanity. And she was mis- 
erable. Poor, pinched, ragged, filthy and 
degraded, she seemed a libel upon woman- 
hood and civilization and Christianity. A 
few months after the man was there again 
and asked to see the child, but could scarce- 
ly be made to believe that the plump, bright- 
eyed, happy faced girl) who appeared was 
the same wretched creature he had carried 
there so short a time before. And to-day 
she is one of the most obedient, trustworthy 
and promising girls there. 

The appearance of the girls as a whole is 
very like that of the same number taken at 
random anywhere. There are some stupid 
faces, a very few hard ones, but the most 
are bright, eager and pleasant-looking. 
They are ambitious and capable; and need 
only the good training they are receiving 
here to make them useful members of so- 


iety. 

is the ‘‘bad cottage” the inmates have al- 
most no communication with each other; 
in the ‘honor cottage” they talk and laugh 
and frolic like children anywhere, though 
always under some one’s eye. When the 
afternoon’s work is done they put on 
clean frocks, white aprons and collars, and 
march over to the chapel for school, look- 
ing as tidy and as sweet as any other girls 
in any other school. They take gredt pride 
in decorating their rooms with pictures cut 
from papers, and any kind of fancy work 
that their taste prompts and their means 
allow. Their friends often send them a 
little money, which they generally like to 
spend upon their rooms rather than their 
own personal adorning. Many of the win- 
dows have white curtains, some of them 
trimmed with blue or red cambric, and 
some are adorned with lambrequins. Here 
and there was a bracket; many had photo- 
graphs of friends nicely framed. In one of 
the rooms wa8a little bedstead in which re- 
posed a family of three dolls. In eviry room 
some attempt at ornament had been made. 

There is an admirably selected library, 
small yet, but growing, from whick books 
are taken every week. St. Nicholas and 
Wide Awake and several other cLildren’s 
periodicals are provided for each cottage. 
But the most rigid oversight has to be exer- 
cised in regard tu what the girls read. Not 
a book or paper is knowingly allowed to go 
into their hands that has not been thorough- 
ly examined betorehand. But even then it 
is impossible to guard them entirely. Not 
long ago one of the older girls in the “bad 
cottage” picked up a little scrap of waste 
paper,that had probably been wrapped 
around some package. On it chanced to be 
an item saying that eating * would 
have the same effect as taking laudanum; 
two or three would be sufficient to kill a 
person. Watching her opportunity, she 
managed to get hold of and secrete two or 
three * which she ate as soonas she 
could get achance. Theanticipated result 
nearly followed. She was very ill, and only 
saved by the most unremitting exertions. 
Just so ceaseless is the vigilance required. 

In June two of the girls, among the older 
and most desperate, ran away. It was 











*An article frequently used in cookery. We omit 


the name for obvious reasons. 





thought best not to tell the girls in the 
other cottages, and for some time they knew 
nothing about it. But a chance newspaper, 
brought in by a visitor, and carelessty looked 
at by one of the girls, revealed the fact, and 
then they all had to be told. Since then 
there has been an epidemic of running away, 
two or three ingenious plans having been 
discovered and frustrated. 

The government of the institution is firm 
andkind. The number is not so great but 
that each one can receive individual atten- 
tention. They are comfortably clothed, fed 
and lodged, many of them in a better man- 
ner than ever before in their lives. ‘‘What 
a nice bed!" exclaimed one poor little waif, 
as she was taken to her room the first night 
she came. ‘Why, it isn’t a bit like a jail|” 
They are continually surrounded by moral 
and religious influences. They have their 
regular hours of work, of study and of rec- 
reation, into all of which they enter with a 
hearty zest. Many of them seem to appre- 
ciate and be grateful for the kindness which 
they receive. Most of them are ambitious 
to do well, and the worst punishment that 
can befall any one of them is to put downa 
demerit mark opposite her name. 

To a looker-on there seemed to be onede 
fect in the otherwise admirable management. 
There are only two hours and a half of 
school during the day; the girls are general- 
ly very backward in their studies, many of 
them not being able to read at all when they 
come, and it is very little that can be ac- 
complished toward an education in so short 
atime. Of course they are not sent there 
to be educated in the sciences, or the ac- 
complishments, but they ought, at least, be- 
fore they leave, to be able to read intelli- 
gently, to write legibly, to put in practice 
the first principles of arithmetic,and to know 
something of the world they live on. But 
with only two hours anda half a day, and 
with a class of girls who do not take to 
study naturally, it must be impossible tu do 
much in the way of the most ordinary edu- 
cation. 

The results of this first year of work are 
already most gratifying. The mingled kind. 
ness and firmness with which they are treat- 
ed, the ‘‘mothering” they receive, as well as 
the wholesome restraints to which they are 
subjected, are something new in the exper- 
ience of most of them. They soon lose the 
sullen or defiant look with which they 
come; their self-respect is cultivated, con- 
science is developed, and in some cases the 
beginnings of a new and consecrated life 
are apparent. And who can estimate the 
value to the world of these young lives thus 
saved from sin and turned to righteous- 
ness? 

Mrs. C. Stebbins, of Lansing, and Mrs. 8. 
L. Fuller, of Grand Rapids, Mrs. Cooley,of 
Ann Arbor, and Miss Hall, the superinten- 
dent, have been indefatigable in their ef- 
forts for the foundation and success of the 
institution, giving to it much time and 
thought and labor. And the fact that the 
idea of it originated in the heart and brain 
of women, was planned by women, has 
been largely managed by women, and has 
only women forits officers, is one of which 
women everywhere, and especially in Mich- 
igan, may justly be proud, 

*#oe 
“THE SIMMONS INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN.” 





Under this caption, Mrs. Livermore 
makes the following pertinent inquiry in 
the Boston Journal. It is Apropos to the 
statement of Jennie Collins, who in her 
last annual report declares that ‘the estab- 
lishment of a fund for teaching trades to 
girls would result in great benefit to them.” 

Some ten or twelve years ago, all who 
were interested in the industrial training of 
women were electrified by the announce- 
ment that John Simmons, just then de- 
ceased, had left a fund of $1,400,000 to 
establish an institution for the practical in- 
dustrial education of women, that would 
fit them to obtain a livelihood. It was said 
that Mr. Simmons was led to make this 
disposition of his property by observing in 
the course of his business—manufacturing 
men’s clothing—how unskilled most women 
are in practical work. He resolved to help 
remedy their ignorance, and bequeathed his 
property for this purpose. The fund was 
left in the management of honorable, re- 
sponsible parties, themselves interested in 
the proposed work. Through the press we 
have learned that the Boston fire has de- 
layed the realization of Mr. Simmons’s 
benevolent project, but nothing more. Not 
doubting but all is right, there are many 
whose thoughts often turn to this proposed 
industrial college, wondering when its mis- 
—- of good will be begun. Can any one 
tell? 

For there is almost no chance for un- 
skilled working women to-day. Nobody 
has any use for them. They are millstones 
hung about the neck of their friends and of 
society. I presume the same is true toa 
certain extent of men, but not so entirely as 
itisof women. I have not a word to say 
against the ‘‘higher education of women. "I 
rejoice in the increasing opportunities in 
this direction. Butin the meantime almost 
nothing is being done for what Canon 
Kingsley called the “lower education” of 
women. And both the women who must 
work and those who need the skilled work 
of women, and are willing to pay forit, are 
suffering. 

Who can answer Mrs. Livermore’s ques- 
tion? A. 8. B. 
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A PENNSYLVANIA RELIC. 

Among the relics which the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania preserves in its mu- 
seum, and which will be the object of much 
patriotic contempiation, is a wampum belt 
of historical renown. It was one of the 
considerations in the contract which gave 
to Penn the lands which now form the Key- 
stone State. This relic was in the posses- 
sion of the Penn family until 1856, when 
Granville John Penn, great-greet-grandson 
of the founder of Pennsylvania, presented 
it to the Historical Society. 





LETTER FROM MISS BEEDY- 


Epiror JournaL.—After a winter and 
spring spent at the base of the Blue Ridge 
mountains,in Polk county, North Carolina, 
near the end of Jung. I came to the little 
village of Highland@ perched on the very 
crest of the Blue Ridge, in Macon county, 
the fourth county west of Polk, on the 
southern border of North Carolina. High- 
lands occupies the highest site of any set- 
tlement east of the Mississippi river. The 
usual approach is from Walhalla, 8. C., 
the nearest railroad station. From this 
point one goes by carriage up and down the 
several ranges of foot hills, and finally up to 
the crest of the Blue Ridge, a distance of 
twenty-eight miles from Walhalla, where is 
found what the natives call the ‘‘Yankee 
village,”’ Highlands. 

Those who are familiar with the topo- 
graphy of western North Carolina know that 
the three or four western ranges of counties 
consist of table land bordered and crossed 
by mountain ranges, whose separate peaks 
frequently rise to the height of 6000 feet,and 
that between these ranges are well-watered, 
rolling, fertile plains, suited to a considera- 
ble variety of agriculture. Asheviile and 
Hendérsonville, the towns on this plateau 
most known, stand at an elevation of 2200 
feet. Waynesville, a little south of these, 
and noted for its fine sulphur springs, bas 
an elevation of 2700 feet. Continuing south- 
ward,the general elevation of the plateau in- 
creases, sO that here at the southern end 
there is an area of 200.000 acres, with an av- 
erage elevation of 4000 feet. It is at the 
southeast corner of this plateau,at an eleva- 
tion of 3700 feet, that Northern enterprise 
has planted a village. 

The founder of the place, a native of cen- 
tral New York, with the ceaseless energy of 
Northern business men, having nearly bro- 
ken down in health in New York, then in 
Illinois, and again in Kansas, set out in 
search of a place where the sanitary condi- 
tions might be trusted to support a physique 
equal to the demands of his indomitable en- 
ergy. He ran over the whole of the plateau 
region of western North Carolina, and fi- 
nally fixed upon this spot as the highest 
ground that possessed a degree of fertility 
suited for the establishment of an agricultu- 
ral community. With considerable exper- 
ience in building up railroad towns in the 
West, he at once called in a surveyor, laid 
out streets, divided off lots, and put himself 
up arustic house. This was in 1875. 

The seven years that have followed have 
brought together forty families or more, 
who have settled themselves on the town 
lots, or on farms in the neighborhood. All 
who are here have, without exception, come 
as health-seekers. The village consists of 
plain little houses dropt down among the 
trees on the rounded slopes. From the ho- 
tel I can count nine houses, three of which 
are stores. From no other one point can 
more than half as many be seen, though 1 
think there are about twenty-five scattered 
over the space of a square mile. Very few 
of the families brought with them more 
than a few hunéred dollars, and seem con- 
tent if they can ‘‘just get along” and gain 
in health; and it is of the tonic effects of 
this air that I especially wish te speak. 

1 made the journey up the mountain on 
a bed, to be secure against all fatigue; but 
I had only to gain the crest of the ridge, to 
be convinced that I had never before 
breathed an air at the same time so soft and 
so exhilarating. After having made the test 
of one full summer, I now know the tem- 
perature is as satisfactory asthe quality of 
theair. From the middle of June to the 
present time, there has not been one hour 
uncomfortably warm or chillingly cool. 1 
have watched the thermometer pretty care- 
fully, and do notthink in a fair position of 
shade it has at any time registered more 
than eighty degrees. I have no where else 
found a temperature so equable from day 
to day and with so little variation during 
the twenty-four hours. The clothing that 
one wears in May and September in New 
England is just what is needed here during 
the whole season. Up tothe middle of Sep- 
tember I have very rarely had occasion to 
add any extra wrapping in the morning or 
evening, or to lay aside any thing in the 
middle of the day, though I have sat from 
early morning to dusk in piazzas looking to 
the South. A marked feature of the nights 
is that the temperature rarely changes much 
between nine o’clock in the evening and 
daylight in the morning. Scarcely once 
during the whole seasop have I had occasion 
to increase the bed-cover during the night. 
Except when raining, the air seems unusual- 
ly dry, as we should naturally infer from 
the direction of the winds and the location 
of the high mountain ranges. The prevail- 
ing winds are westerly and south westerly, 
aad these to reach Highlands have crossed 
not only the plateau but a higher mountain 
range on its westernside. The northeastern 
wind usually brings rain, and the annual 
rainfall is large, much larger than in the 
lowlands, and larger, it is said, than in most 
other parts of this plateau region. Showers 
are frequent during all the months and be- 
tween the middle of July and the middle of 
September there are likely to be several 
weeks of decidedly rainy weather, and again 
in winter there is said to be another rainy 


come to Highlands. The accommodations 
have been inadequate and uninviting. Of 
those who have been here this summer most 
have come from Charleston, quite a number 
from Florida, some from Georgia, several 
from Massachusetts, from Obio, and other 
Western states. Nearly all have been more 
or less invalids, and have come for the ben- 
efit of the climate. I have been astonished 
to see the improvement in almost every 
case, in spite of the unusually rainy sum- 
mer. Men yellow and pale with malaria, 
who had not been able to walk a mile for 
weeks or months, were, in a few weeks, 
and sometimes in a few days, walking eight 
and ten miles in a day. 

The most marked benefit of the climate, 
as 1 have observed it, is its stimulating 
effect upon the liver, and its power to 
invigorate the digestion, while the nerves 
are soothed by this soft air, whose stimulat- 
ing influence is so nearly the same from 
day to day, and through all the hours of 
the day. Another marked feature of the 
climate is the absence of the liability to 
take cold. Prof. Guyot speaks of this in 
his report upon this region, made some 
twenty years ago. Frequent soakings in 
rain have been the common fate of visitors 
this summer, and yet in no single instance 
bave I known an injurious cold as the 
result. So farasI know, every one who 


pleased with the sanitary effects of the 
climate. Some who are filled with malaria 
suffer fora time from the hurrying way this 
climate goes to work to get it out of them, 
but when this is over they find themselves 
greatly improved. My own observations 
do not allow me to speak of its effect upon 
those who are suffering from catarrhal, 
bronchial or pulmonary affections, but I hear 
it highly commended for such persons, 
and the residents who have come here 
bringing those troubles, claim to have been 
greatly benefited and to be steadily improv- 
ing in health. Others have come for a 
time and been benefited, then, thinking 
themselves almost well, have gone away 
and suffered relapses. 

I should suppose the heavy rainfall and 
frequent rainy days would be a disadvan- 
tage; but so far as the disease may be un- 
dermined by building up the general health 
through improved nutrition and strength- 
ened nerve force, this must be a good cli- 
mate for them. Foggy mornings have been 
rather rare, but there may be a fog all day, 
or avy time intheday. These fogs are like 
the English fogs; they are clouds that have 
settled down, and are very much less damp 
than the fogs of our river valleys, and 
though disagreeable do not seem to be un- 
healthy. 

Another most agreeable climatic feature 
is the absence of wind. One hears so much 
of the galeson Mt. Washington that I had 
supposed high winds were a characteristic of 
elevated regions; but here all summer long 
almost the Only indication of any motion in 
the air isaslight trembling in the leaves, 
which usually does not extend beyond the 
tips of the boughs, and a good part of the 
time one has to watch closely to detect even 
this. In the three months and a half I have 
passed here, there has been but one day 
when there was any movement in the air 
that one would speak of as a wind, and that 
was on the 10th of September, when the 
gale that crossed the West Indies and the 
west side of Florida reached us—but only ip 
the form of a moderately high wind. There 
was no gale. Not even the branches of trees 
were broken down, though on the east side 
of the ridge, a few miles below us, trees 
were upturned. A very intelligent gentle- 
man, formerly from Boston, who has lived 
twenty years in California, and the last nine 
years in Florida, and who has tried almost 
all the climates in the United States, has 
passed this summer here, and thinks it al- 
together the finest summer climate in the 
country. 

In another letter I will speak of the at- 
tractions for pleasure-seekers in this region, 
the expenses and accommodations for living, 
and the future prospects of the place. 

Mary E. BeEepy. 

Ilighlands, N. C., 37000 feet above the sea. 

: a 

Since 1860 England has reduced her na- 
tionul debt about one-tenth, although she 
has several times been engaged in costly 
wars. During the same time the combined 
indebtedness of the otber nations of Europe 
has increased twofold. Spain. Italy and 
Russia have done the worst, the increase in 
Russia’s obligations being something like 
250 per cent. The European debts, in 
round numbers, amount to about $1,500, 
000,000,000. 
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A Goop INVESTMENT. —One of our promi- 
nent business men said to us the other day: 
“In the spring my wife got all run down 
and could not eat any thing; passing your 
store I saw a pile of Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 
the window, and I gota bottle. After she 
had taken it a week she had a rousing ap- 
petite, and did her everything. She took 
three bottles, and it was the best three dol- 
lars I ever invested. C. I. Hood & Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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("No family Dyes were ever so popular 
as the Diamond Dyes. They never fail. 
The Biack is far superior to logwood. The 





season. As yet, not many summer visitors 


other colors are brilliant, 


has come here this summer has been greatly . 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The enfranchisement of the women of our 
land is becoming a question of daily increas- 
ing interest sud importance. Its considera- 
tion is not confined to any one state or ter- 
ritory, but it is gaining thoughtful atten- 
tion in all parts of ourcountry. Wise wo- 
men, just men, are looking to such enfran- 
chisement as‘an attainment by which all 
human interests will be bctter served. 
Even its opponents are constantly heard to 
declare that its triumph is only a question 
of time. The Territory of Wyoming has 
long since proved that the ballot in the 
hands of women has been a strovg moral 
power. The state of Indiana has passed a 
woman suffrage amendment to its constitu- 
tion, through both houses of its legislature, 
and there is every prospect of its ratifica- 
tion by the people this autumn. A similar 
amendment is now pending in Nebraska; 
and Iowa, having adopted e prohibitory 
clause, mainly through the influence of wo- 
men, is preparing to declare also, that wo- 
men shall be endowed with franchise. A 
committee of the United States Senate, to 
whom were referred the petitions for wo- 
man suffrage, have presented to that body 
a very able majority report in favor of an 
amendment to the national constitution that 
shall enfranchise all the women citizens of 
the land. All the Northern and Middle states 
are being stirred by this agitation, and the 
South is beginning to be affected hy the 
same impulse. ‘T'welve states have given a 
partial suffrage to women, and are still 
called upon to grant the full endowment. 

The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, having its headquarters in Provi- 
dence, has for fourteen years set forth be- 
fore the people of this state the principles 
which underlie this movement. And it isa 
remarkable fact that to urge the claim of 
women to the right of self-government, itis 

only necessary to use the language of our 
revolutionary forefathers in their revolt 
against British rule in the American colo- 
nies. And this simply because if the prin- 
ciples on which our United States govern- 
ment is founded and maintained are correct, 
there is no rational argument against wo- 
mau suffrage. Are not women human be- 
ings? And, if they are, have they not all 
human rights? If ‘‘governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed,” are not women unjustly gov- 
erned without their consent?” If ‘‘taxation 
without representation is tyranny,” then are 
not women subjected to ‘‘tyranny,” who 
are compelled to pay taxes? If ‘‘all men 
are born equal, and are endowed by their 
Creator with the inalienable right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” who 
dares to say that women also are not equally 
endowed? 

So, through all these fourteen years, pub- 
lic meetings have been regularly held in the 
city, lectures have been delivered in most 
of the towns throughout the State, petitions 
numerously signed have been year after 
year presented to our General Assembly, 
for an amendment to our State constitution 
that should restore to women the rights of 
which they have been unjustly deprived. 
These have been followed by addresses 
before . legislative committees, that have 
been listened to by men of all parties, 
Through all this time, although opponents 
have again and again been invited to state 
their objections, it has been rare that any 
man, and never any woman, has taken the 
platform or the pen for any attempt at 
sober, dispassionate opposition. In the 
legislative discussions, while, of course, the 
majority have thus far been ready to cast 
a negative vote, there have been few men 
who have ventured to try any argument 
against a reform so palpably just. And 
the attempts of these few have usually 
resulted in a tirade of ribaldry and con- 
tempt. And why? Because there is no 
argument which can be brought against 
woman suffrage that does not apply with 
equal force against manhood suffrage. 
The men and women of Rhode Island, 
therefore, who are engaged in this struggle, 
which can only end in final success, 
have no idea of surrender. Their cause is 
a righteous one, based on the grandest 
principles that ever entered into the organ- 
ization of any humansociety. It isa moral 
warfare conscientiously maintained against 
wrong, and it is constantly drawing new re- 
cruits into its service. The great army of 
temperance workers, who are striving to 
save our country from becoming a nation 
of drunkards, are learning that the votes of 
women are needed to make our legislation 
prohibitory of the traffic which fills our 
prisons, our almshouses and our asylums 
with their wretched inmates, and renders 
our streets unsafe for our sons and daugh- 
ters to walk in. Educators are beginning 
to think that the mothers of children are, 
equally with the fathers, interested in the 
management of schools, and that the surest 
way to prevent rowdyism in colleges is to 
introduce coéducation. 

Reforms never go backward. In the wise 
and beneficent ordering of Divine Provi- 
dence, they were never meant to. And 
though the strife be long, the labor hard 
and the discouragements many, faith in the 
ultimate triumph of the right has a sustain- 
ing power that no opposition or hindrance 
can overthrow. 





With the near prospect of a convention to 
revise our state constitution, the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Association pro- 
poses to enter on a vigorous campaign this 
autumn, for the purpose of arousing an in- 
terest in this important question that may 
result in achangein our constitution and 
Jawsthat shalltake the women of Rhode 
Island out of the category of paupers, idi- 
ots and criminals. Mrs. Haggart, of Indi- 
ana, who so thrilled that vast assembly in 
the hall of our House of Representatives, 
last winter, by her matchless eloquence and 
power, is to lecture in the principal towns 
and villages in the state, wherever there is 
already sufficient interest to open the way 
for such service to the cause. Other meas- 
ures will be adopted requiring help in mon- 
ey and time from all the willing hearts and 
hands and brains that have become worthy 
to enlist in this grandest of human under- 
takings—the restoration to equality of one 
half the human family, and the consequent 
uplifting of the whole. Who will ‘lend a 
hand?”—Z. B. Chace. in Providence Jour- 


nal. 
oe 


FATHERS AFTER THE FLESH, AND 
FATHERS AFTER THE SPIRIT. 

“Old Joha Brown” probably never wrote 
an article in an educational journal in his 
life. And yet he held very decided opin- 
ions about the right way of bringing up 
boys? 

Here was a mana who from childhood had 
known what it was to face the barest pov- 
erty. In course of time, he gained a foot- 
hold in the world, married, and stood head 
of a family of eleven children. What did 
he now long to do for his boys? 

Ambitious he was for them, determined 
that they should have the best this world 
offers. Yes, the best, like the fond father 
he was. And what seemed to him the best? 
Places in the Custom-house, and all the 
work over by three o’clock P. M.? o: he 
aimed his arrows at a higher mark. First 
and foremost, a chance to serve the down- 
trodden, a consecration of heroic spirit 
that, in this service, would make them 
count it all joy to lie out in malarious 
marshes or be riddled with bullets or hung 
on a scaffold. 

What, his own flesh and blood? Did he 
not start up in terror to wave them back 
from such a fate? Nay, he strode on at 
their head, to clasp it with hands of smiling 
welcome. ‘Only once in a century does 
the Almighty give a father a chance to pro- 
vide so grandly for his sons,” was his own 
exultant language. If anything in a higher 
strain than that can be found in Plutarch, 
quote it now and here, or eise forever after 
hold your peace! 

Standing by the grave of John Brown in 
North Elba, among the Adirondack moun- 
tains, one feels the grandeur of words like 
these of his. Everything in the scene is in 
absoiute keeping with the homespun sim- 
plicity yet Hebraic sublimity of the man. 
The plain, one-story farm-house, seeming 
to say with Paul, ‘‘Having food and rai- 
ment, let us therewith be content;” the 
gold-waving Oat-field,cleared by his own sin- 
ewy arm out of the surrounding forest; the 
massive granite boulder, adamautine type 
of the man himself, at whose base he sleeps; 
the rude flag headstone of his grandfather, 
a soldier of the Revolution; the very flow- 
ers, not exotic lilies and roses, but native 
golden-rod and fire-weed, laid by some rev- 
erent pilgrim on the grave; and then, en- 
vironing all, the grand panorama of purple- 
black, fir-clad mountains, so eloquent of 
him whose whole life had been a respond- 
ing cry, ‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills from whence cometh my help!”—all 
these combine in one rich, soul-satisfying 
impression, never to be forgotten till one’s 
dying day. And then to read the simple 
record cut beneath his own into the fore- 
father’s headstone: ‘‘John Brown, executed 
at Charlestown, Va.; Oliver, killed at Har- 
per’s Ferry; Watson, wounded at Harper's 
Ferry, October 17, died of his wounds Oct. 
19; Frederick, murdered at Ossawatomie.”’ 
What a holocaust to liberty out of one single 
family! 

Perhaps it were too much to demand of 
the flesh-and-blood weakness of most pa- 
rents that they should rise to the Pisgah 
height of old John Brown’s outlook for his 
boys. Hewas one ofa million, Still there 
sounds out from Scripture a grand and even 
awful expression which, would God, every 
parent might fathom inits depths. It is 
this: ‘Fathers after the flesh and fatilers af- 
ter the spirit.” 

Perfectly legitimate, it is but fair to ad- 
mit, the resolute struggle so many a father 
and mother undergo, working, denying 
themselves, scrimping even, that they may 
be able, as the phrase runs, ‘‘to leave their 
children something.” But, in the name of 
the Highest, is a little more or less of money 
all the most consecrated parents can be- 
queath to their children,—parents who have 
lived before them twenty, thirty, forty 
years, with full opportunity to inspire 
them with appreciation of what wise, rich, 
joyous and noble things can be got out of 
human life? No fine aroma of grace and 
courtesy, of sweetness and light, of high- 
strung, sensitive honor, of devout submis- 
sion and up-soaring faith, to exhale from 
the memories their children will have of 








them,—children who, none the less, will 
have to bear their burden in the struggle 
and mystery of the world! 

Who but must oftentimes feel benumbed 
with chill, as he goes into many a household 
of material prosperity, to find that the very 
names of the wisest, happiest, most opu- 
lent and beatific souls this planet has nour. 
ished in its bosom are all unknown,—that 
not atrace, not a vestige is visible there of 
all they have ever sung, aspired or dared. 
And one cries: ‘‘Here dwells the poverty 
of poverty. God help the orphaned chil- 
dren of such living parents!” 

Then—but to feel the abyss of contrast— 
recall to mind the prayer Wordsworth 
breathed for the sister he yearned to touch 
with a sense, kindred to his own, of the 
peace and elevation hidden for allin the 
divine manifestation of Nature,—the sister 
in the shrine of whose sacred memories of 
him he would have his own name fragrantly 
embalmed: 


“Nor perchance 
If I should be where I no more can hear 
Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 
Of past existence, wilt thou then forget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together; and that I, s0 long 
A worshipper of Nature, hither came 
Unwearied in that service; rather say 
With warmer love, oh! with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love.” 


—Frances Tiffiny in ‘‘ Bird- Bolts.” 
wali 


HUMOROUS, 








To get upa dinner of great variety, cooks 
should be allowed a wide range. 


We sneer at the Siamese for worshipping 
the elephant; but think of the money that is 
psid here annually just to see it! 


Teacher: ‘‘Define the word excavate.” 
Scholar: “Tt means to hollow out.” Teach- 
er: “Construct a sentence in which the 
word is properly used.” Scholar: ‘“The baby 
excavates when it gets burt.” 


A Chinaman would rather fly akite than 
go on a drunk, tear down doors and thump 
a bartender. And yet some people regard 
the Chinese as the intellectual equal of the 
white man.—Boston Post. 


“In this state, you know, education is 
compulsory,” remarked the teacher. ‘‘All 
children must learn to read.” The visitor 
listened to the advanced class murdering 
their reading lesson for a few minutes, and 
then replied, ‘‘Yes, but why don’t they?” 


Seeing her son coming in with his fishing- 
pole, said Mrs. Smithers, ‘Been fishing 
again, you wicked boy; how many times 
have I told you not to go fishing on Sun- 
day?” ‘But, mother,” said the boy, “I 
didn’t catch anything.” ‘‘That is just it,” 
exclaimed Mrs, 8.; ‘‘and here it is almost 
cinner time, and not a thing in the house to 
eat but bread and butter.” 


oe 


*.*“Magnificent promises sometimes end 
in paltry performances.” A magnificent 
exception to this is found in Kidney-Wort 
which invariably performs even more cures 
than it promises. Here is a single instance: 
‘‘Mother has recovered,” wrote an Illinois 
girl to her Eastern relatives. ‘She took 
bitters for a long time but without any 
good, .So when she heard of the virtues of 
Kidney-Wort she got a box and it has com- 
pletely cured her liver complaint.” 


(8" Make your old things look like new 
by using the Diamond Dyes, and you will 
be happy. Any of the fashionable colors 
for 10 cents. 





Reading and Writing Desk 
N. E. SCHOOL FUR. CO., 
27-33 Franklin street. 
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If it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med- 
cinal value than any article before the people. 

DRacvutT, MAss. 


What 
Messrs. C.1. Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 
——. pase suf- 
fered from kidney com- 
Man Did piaint and biliousiess for 
fteen years. Have tried 


everything and never got 

with an aed. Last January, 
before | commenced tak- 

Kidney ing Hoon’s Sarsarartt- 


abe ———e Late bloat- 
ed me all up, pain in my 
Complaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 

get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat gaything 
and it does not press me at all. Feel jus 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know anythin 
about it will come to me and ask what 
think of it. Very truly yours, 

JONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOOCD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
C.1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Black Boards and Easels. 


N.E. SCHOOL FUR. CO., 
27-33 Franklin street* 








KiIDNEY-WORT : 
IS A SURE CURE 


forall Kidney Complaints and for all 
diseases of the 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free | 
condition, efocting its regular discharge. j 

If you are bilious, dyspeptic, constipated, or | 
suffering from malaria, Kidney-Wort is the | 
remedy you need, 


FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. | 


:KIDNEY-WORT- 

























Special attention is invited to the New Vol- 
umes of the Original Series of Illustrated 
Hymns, Songs,and Ballads. 


The volumes already rublished, a.d which have 
achieved such a wonderful success, are’ 


Nearer, My God, to Thee. 

by Sarah Flower Adams. 
Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be 
Proud? 


By William Knox. 
Rock of Ages. 


Abide With Me. 
By Henry Francis Lyte. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
By Felicia Hemans, 


By Aug. Montague Toplady. 


Home, Sweet Home. 
By John Howard Payne. 


He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 
By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
The Vagabonds. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Hannah Jane. 
By David Ross Locke. 


We shall have ready for early sales, uniform with 
he above: 
Tennyson's Royal Hymn for the New Year. 


“RING OUT, WILD BELLS.” 
By Alfred Tennyson. Elegantly illustrated by Miss 
Humphrey in Full Page and Letter-Press Drawings. 
Engraved by Andrew. Cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 





Dr. Sears’s Matchless Christmas Song. 


“THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD.” 
THE ANGEL’s Sona. 

By Edmund Hamilton Seare,D. D. With Full Page 
and Letter-Press lilustrations by Alfred Fredericks. 
Engraved by Andrew. Cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 

Mrs. Thorpe’s Wonderful Ballad, 

CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT, 

By Rose Hartwick Thorpe. Profu-ely illustrated from 
Full Page and Letter-Press Drawings by tb’. T. Mer- 
rill and G. H. Garrett. Engraved by Andrew. Cloth, 
full gilt, $1.50. 





These new volumes will be issued in all the sump- 
tuousness for which the previous volumes have re- 
ceived such unqualified praise from the press through- 
out the country. 


In Special Holiday Attire. 


In addition to the usual elegant sty!e in which these 
volumes are published, we shall issue the following 
EIGHT HYMNS AND POEMS, in a delightfully at- 
tractive shape, called 


THE GOLDEN FLORAL. 


“Ring Out, Wild Bells,”” “He Giveth His Beloved 
Sleep," ‘Home, Sweet Home,” ‘lhe Breaking Waves 
Dashed High,” “Abide With Me,” “Rock of Ages,’’ 
“Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” 
‘*Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 

In an entirely unique and hitherto unattempted 
style, with exquisitely illuminated covers, each book 
having its own special flowers, appropriate to the 
subject, on a gold ground, aud fringed with a heavy 
silk fringe woven especially for them, making the 
most charming, asthey will be the most popular, 
souvenirs of the approaching Holiday Season. 

Each book will be covered by a Protector and in- 
closed in a handsome envelope. Price $1.75. 

These Hymns and Poems are recognized as among 
the sweetest and purest known to our language; and 
in their new dress of beauty and grace, they will 
largely divide the honors with the most elegant of 
Holiday Cards. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, or 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard. 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTOY. 





UNIVERSAL 


FAVORITES. 


MINSTREL SONGS. OLD and NEW. 


ere, at last, we have nearly all the world famous, 
aniversally admired, sung and whietled melodies, in 
one book. 100 popular Ballads and Plantation 
Songs, with piano accompaniment. This number 
includes “‘Oid Folks at Home,” “Old Kentucky 
Home,” “Zip Coon,” “Nelly Bly,” ‘‘Camptown 
Races,” ‘Golden Siippérs,” “*Liiy Dale,” “Twinkling 
Stars,” “By the bright Light,” and there are more 


than 90 others. 
$2, plaim. ¢2.50cloth, $3. gilt. 





How To PRACTISE, by A. M. Pupin, is a capital little 
guide dook for teachers and =cholars,and such as 
every practical teacher will like to have. Mailed 
for 50 cents. 


THE MUSICAL FAVORITE. “xt:scrnec'® 


Sones are the latest additions to Ditson’s **Home Mau- 
sical Library,’’ have more th n 200 pages each, full 
sheet music size, are handsomely bound, and give a 
great deal of music for a moderate price. 

The MUSICAL FAVORITE contains about 50 
pieces of an average length of 3to 4 pages each, of 
medium difficu.ty, and by the most popular com- 
posers, as Waldteufel, Gottschalk, Blake, Wilson, 
Schumann, Aubert, Lamvuthe, etc., in ali 38 com- 


me. plain. $3. gilt. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. Re-orentne 
in restored building. Both sexes admitted. College 
ane Preparatory Schooi. Under care of Members of 
the Society of Friends. The main building, destroy- 
ed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely re- 
built, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences, 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, 
Mathematics and the Sciences. New Scientific 
Building, containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, 
Machine Shops, and all appliances for pursuing a 
thorough course in Chemistry, Mechaical and Civil 
Engineering, The next term opens 9th month 
(Sept.) 12th. Apply early, as, other things being 
equal, places wil! be given the earliest applicants. 

For full particulars, address EDWARD H. MA- 
GILL, Bresident Swarthmore College, Delaware 





$2.50 cloth, 





American Statesmen. 
1. John Quincy Adams. By Joun T. Monsz 
jun. $1.25. 


2. Alexander Hamilton, By Henry Casor 
Lopez. $1.25. 


3. John C. Calhoun, By Dr. H. Vow Hotsr. 


4. Andrew Jackson. By Prof.W. G. SumNER, 
Yale College. $1.25. 
Admirable brief biographies of leading American 


statesmen, in connection with the political history 
of the country. Beantiful library books. 


EF Several other volumes in preparation. 





American Men of Letters. 
Edited by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


1, Washington Irving. By Caarves D. War- 
NER. With fine portrait. $1.25. 


2. Noah Webster, By. Horace E. Scupper, 
author of the “Bodley Booka.” With fine por- 
trait. $1.25. 


3. Henry D. Thoreau. By Frank B. San- 
BORN. With fine steel portrait. $1.25, 


4. George Ripley. By O. B. Froruinenam. 
With fine portrait. $1.25. 


Excellent brief biographies of men famous in 
American literature, Beautifal household books, 
each containing a fine steel portrait. 


27" Several other volumes in preparation. 





Charming Stories. 
By BJORSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN, 
ARNE. 
A HAPPY BOY, 
THE FISHER MAIDEN. 
THE BRIDAL MARCH, 


CAPTAIN MANSANA. 
16mo, $1.00 each. 


The reading public should know that such books 
are a positive blessing, and like the songs of the best 
poets, awaken those aspiratiors that elevate and en. 
noble the mind and heart.—New England Journal 
of Education. 





Household Education, 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. $1.25. 
A book of remarkable wiedom and full of sugges- 


tions of the greatest value concerning the education 
of children, 


It ehould be read by all parents, as well as by those 
who have charge of the education of the young.— 
Boston Transcript. 

It is worth its weight in gold,a thousand times 
over, lo parents and all who have to bring up chil- 
dren.—Philadelphia Press (which expressed this 
opinion in italics). 


*4* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price,by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street................ Boston, Mass. 


Rachel’s Share of the 
Road. 


The new Round Robin Novel. 
1émo. $1.00. 


‘The novel is very spirited and interest- 
ing, some of the characterization being 
exceedingly fine and graphic, in the rustic 
line. The interest and value of the book 
lies in the situations, and the handling of 
these situations, in connection with the 
abuse of railroad corporation power. There 
are two very cleverly-drawn characters 
which stand out from the rest—that of Mrs. 
Shackles and Joe—Mrs. Shackles alone 
ought to sell any book.” 


Kate Sanborn’s Sun- 


shine Calendar. 
Carefully mounted and prepared. $1.00. 





1 vol. 





“The prettiest calerdar I have seen, not 
excepting the Marcus Ward beauties.” Nora 
Perry, in Providence Press. 


‘‘A calendar combining literary interest 
with artistic beauty. Champney, of New 
York, has designed the backboard, illustra- 
ting the ideas of hope and consolation 
which run through the selections, and floral 
nature is represented from the Mayflower to 
the Gentian. All the feasts and fasts and 
Church days are indicated, and the gener- 
ous size of the pad, 7 by 10 inches, allows 
the use in a satisfactorily complete form of 
verses and quotations of literary value, the 
scrappiness, which isa characteristic of so 
many calendars, being thus avoided. Quo- 
tations from more than four hundred and 
fifty different authors are introduced. Miss 
Sanborn’s intimate and wide acquaintance 
with English and American literature will 
be a sufficient guarantee that taste and a 
sense of fitness have guided their selection. 
This calendar ought to have the quality of 
freshness, which the English calendars have 
lately lacked.”—New York Times. 


Poems of the Household 


By MarGaret E. Sanostrer. lvol. 16mo. 
260 pages. $1.50. 


A new collection of the choicest poems of 
this popular writer, portraying the charms 
and delights of the home, in a group of 
songs and ballads many of which have won 
great favor when published in the maga- 
zines. Some of these are of a religious 
character, as ‘‘The Gate of Prayer;” “In 
Galilee,” ‘‘The Open Way,” etc. ; others are 
rhymed legends and stories, as ‘*Valdemar 
the Happy,” ‘‘The Argive Mother,” ete. ; 
others celebrate the jewelry of nature, 
‘‘Pond-Lilies,” ‘‘The Trailing Arbutus,” 
'New-Mown Hay,” and ‘‘Apple Blossoms;” 
and still others, rich in pathos, commemo- 
rate “The Old Farm,” ‘“‘The Building of 
the Nest,” ‘‘Mother-Comfort,” “Growing 
Old,” and other touching episodes of home- 
life and home-love. 
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All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittancesin Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person -ending it. 

Papers are forwarded until! an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publi-her to discontinue and until) pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals, This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is en:losed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are sqeneetiy requested to note the ex- 

iration of their -ubscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuiaz year without waiting fora bill. 








 QUR LAST WORD TO VOTERS. 





A large nnmber of states will hold their 
elections on the 7th inst. It is in vain to 
appeal to the great mass of men to consider 
the rights of women, and in their selection 
of candidates to vote only for those who 
will respect the principle of ‘‘the consent of 
of the governed” in its application to wo- 
men. But tothe men who are suffragists, 
we do appeal, and ask of them to do as they 
would wish others to do, if they were dis- 
franchised as women are. There are men 
enough in this state who believe in woman 
suffrage to turn the scale in any clection, 
either of governor or of members of the 
legislature. Itis a grave responsibility to 
hold. Those who have it should consider 
what they who are strongand in possession 
of power owe to those who are weak and 
without power, and then do as they would 
be done by. L. 8. 


———_—__e oe -—_____ 


VUTE AGAINST BISHOP. 


Before our next issue, the suffragists of 
Massachusetts will have to vote for state of- 
ficers, This being an ‘‘off-year,” national 
issues are not directly involved, except in 
the choice of Congressional representatives. 
Voters who are willing to make woman suf- 
frage a test question in the choice of gover- 
nor and legislature are under the alternative 
of voting either for Butler or Almy, or of 
not voting at all. We believe that the time 
has come to stand by principle, irrespective 
of party. 

‘How will the suffragists vote in this 
election?’ I was asked last Saturday by a 
leading Republican. 

“Tf I could tell you that, I could tell you 
who will be our next governor,” I answer- 
ed. 

‘‘Nonsense!” said an anti-suffrage Repub- 
lican, who stood by, ‘‘there are only half a 
dozen of you.” 

But it so happened that more than half a 
dozen of the gentlemen who stood beside 
us and took part in the conversation that 
followed, were suffragists. 

My statement was literally true. There 
are five times as many woman suffrage 
voters in this state as would probably turn 
the scale at this election, if they would act 
together, and discriminate in the choice of 
governor, state senators, and representa- 
tives. But this, most suffragists probably 
will not do. Among the friends of Mr. 
Bishop who took a leading part in his nom- 
ination, are many prominent advocates of 
woman suffrage. There are two candidates 
in the field who are pronounced friends of 
equal rights for women, nominatedin both 
cases on woman suffrage platforms, Yet 
even men who are willing to discriminate 
for ‘‘civil service” or for the ‘“‘river and 
harbor bill,” (measures of mere admministra- 
tive reform,) refuse to discriminate for the 
fundamental principle of representative gov- 
ernment! 

I would not for a moment question the 
sincerity of these friends of suffrage who 
regard other considerations as paramount. 
But for myself I have resolved to discrimi- 
nate to this extent, that I will not vote for 
avy candidate for governor or member of 
the legislature who is not in favor of wo- 
man suffrage. 

What is needed in order to make woman 
suffrage a power in Massachusetts politics, 
is to maintain it by our votes. 

If it were known that even 20,000 voters 
would scratch the name of every condidate 
who was opposed to woman suffrage, all 
parties would hereafter nominate suffrag- 
ists. Whenevera majority of suffragists do 
this, our cause will be carried. 

Let all those Republicans who regard wo- 
man suffrage as the question of paramount 
importance, scratch Bishop’s name from 
their tickets, and substitute that one of the 
two woman suffrage candidates, who in 
other respects best represents their princi- 
ples. 

But remember that the choice of gover- 
nor is, after all, less important than that of 
the legislature. Question your candidates 
for State Senator and Representatives. If 
they are suffragists, vote for them: if not, 
scratch off their names and vote for a suf- 
fragist instead. 

Every Suffragist should vote for Long, 
Davis, Candler, Bowman, Converse, and 
Stone, candidates for Congress on the 


THE HOMEWARD TRIP FROM NEB- 
RASKA, 

We were to have a meeting in Des Moines 
(Lowa) on the evening of Saturday, the 21st 
Oct. Our tickets were by the ‘‘Wabash, 
St. Louis and Pacific.” To go to Des 
Moines was directly off our route. But we 
had promised, and there was noretreat. We 
left Omaha on the 19th. By means of tele- 
graph and telephone we met Mrs. Amelia 
Bloomer, on the East bank of the Missouri. 
Mrs. Bloomer had been our companion in 
arms years ago in the crusade against the 
tyranny and filth of longskirts. We wanted 
at least to shake hands across the thirty 
years that divide that time from the pres- 
ent, and to have one more interview, before 
we passed the long miles that lie between 
Council Bluffs and Boston. The train gave 
only brief time, but it was long enough for 
a friendly greeting, and to show Mrs, 
Bloomer growing younger and handsomer 
as she grows older. 

We sped across Iowa, beautiful Iowa, 
whose fertile fields roll and swell, undulat- 
ing, tree-crowned, rich with crops of corn 
and wheat, and with abundant water. Here 
at Des Moines are 4 band of suffragists who 
have always kept their cause clear from 
every other question, and have worked 
steadily on to the one end of the emancipa- 
tion of women. It was a joy to meet them. 
Some of them have helped other good 
causes, but their suffrage banner has never 
been lowered. The Iowa State and the Polk 
County Suffrage Societies are the pride and 
comfort of the workers everywhere. Mrs. 
Callanan, Mrs. Work, Mrs. Coggeshall. and 
a host of others, are bringing Lowa to the 
front rank of the states that will do justice 
to woman. !t was pleasant to meet here the 
daughter of Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
Mrs. Susie Fox, who brought to me her 
little Fox, a bright cbild of eight years; both 
of them do credit to Mrs. Campbell. 

We had two crowded meetings in Des 
Moines, with most sympathetic and friendly 

audiences. 

On Monday the 23d, we were to leave by 
a branch of the Wabash, St. Louis and Pa- 
cific railroad which, according to announce- 
ment advertised in the daily papers, would 
make ‘‘its first through trip” on that day. 
At 7.30 in the morning, we were at the sta- 
tion, But no passenger cars were in sight. 
After half an hour, “all aboard” was called. 
We stepped out, only to find a ‘‘caboose car” 
attached to a freight train. Fully expect- 
ing that passenger cars would be put on, 
we entered the “caboose”. On board was 
one gentleman and “‘the train hands.” The 
benches that served as seats ran the length- 
way of the ‘‘caboose”and were so high that I 
could not touch my feet to the fluor. A vil- 
lainous spittoon was offered me for a foot- 
stool. At every station the train stopped to 
leave or take on freight. Every time, the 
cars were coupled with a ‘‘thud” that sent 
me flying from my seat. The spittoon was 
upset. The sliding boards that served for 
windows gave room to see that no passen- 
ger car was expected. The ‘‘caboose” had 
no conveniences of any kind except the 
benches on which we sat. The day wore 
on, Two women had joined us. At night 
we were only ninety-seven miles from Des 
Moines. We changed to another ‘‘caboose.” 
In this we found several women with chil- 
dren, and men who smoked clay pipes black 
from long use, until the air was thick with 
tobacco. The board doors had to be shut 
because it was cold. At the different sta- 
tions fresh passengers came in, hunters with 
their dogs and the wild geese they had 
shot, ‘‘cattle men” with their long poles, 
who smoked and swore, and who left the 
car at every station to see if the cattle they 
had on board were all right. The lantern 
gave a dim light, enough to recall the 
ghastly condition of things, where snoring, 
smoking and swearing were apparent to 
other senses than those of sight. We had 
been told that we should leave this ‘‘ca- 
boose” at midnight. But it was four o’clock 
in the morning before we left this division 
of the “ Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific’ rail- 
road, which had begun the day before to 
make ‘‘its first through trip” to Toledo from 
Des Moines. 

Our next change was to a regular pas- 
senger train on the same road. Jt was an 
accommodation train, but so great a gain 
from the ‘‘caboose” that we gladly ac- 
cepted it, though with the fear that we 
might not make connection at Toledo. 

We had hardly time to get tickets on the 
Lake Shore road for Cleveland (our through 
tickets were by the Canada Southern) where 
we were to spend the night in order to con- 
nect with the train by which we could 
reach our meeting at Chardon the next 
night. The car into which we went was 
more than full, and stifling with heat and 
hot air. Eleven men were standing. In 
oneseat was @ woman crowded in with four 
children; in another, one with three chil- 
dren, and so on, while an old man, at least 
seventy years old, found a seat on his 
valise; and this was a first class, through 
train! This unmerciful crowding ot the 
cars without any respect to the comfort of 
the passengers, seems to be the rule all 
through the West. The discomfort is so 
great that every one who can afford it goes 
into the palace car. This seems to be the 
intention of the managers of the roads. 





Republican ticket. H. B. B, 


When at last we were squeezed into seats 


with two others in the same seat, we fell 
sound asleep. The fatigue of the ‘‘ca- 
boose” travel], with the stifling air, over- 
powered us. Cleveland was passed and we 
were still sound asleep. But the conductor 
shook my travelling companion and called 
for tickets. I heard his sleepy response that 
onr tickets were for Cleveland, and also the 
irate conductor’s threat that he would pnt 
us off then and there. Thoroughly aroused 
now, we looked out to see that no houses 
were in sight, and that to be put off there 
would be, to say the least, not desirable. 
So we said, ‘‘We were very sorry to have 
passed Cleveland, but as our destination 
was Painesville, would he not be kind 
enough to drop us there?” ‘The next 
stop is at Erie, Peon. We are not allowed 
to stop at Painesville,” said the conductor 
who, no doubt often tried with ‘‘artful 
dodgers,” took us for the same kind. But 
the brakeman, who was younger, was in- 
terrogated, and after some parley said they 
would leave ustwo miles that side of Paines- 
ville. “Bat if you leave us at all,” we 
pleaded, ‘‘why not leave us where we want 
to get off?” He would ‘‘leave us at the 
target,” and we “‘had better walk up to the 
station.” So, while a long freight train 
thundered by on one track, we were hur- 
ried on to another. ‘The station is where 
you see the light,” said the brakeman. 
How far away it looked! We had no 
choice. It was two o’clock in the morning. 
A good-natured Irishman at a switch-house 
said there was no place to stay in around 
there, and the only way was to go to the 
station. Far along was a house, where we 
saw a light, and stopped to inquire. The 
man refused to open the door, and could 
tell us nothing. Then, tired with carrying 
two valises, my fellow traveller said; ‘‘You 
had better stop here and wait with the 
satchels, while I go on and see what I can 
find.” So I stopped. The cocks crowed 
in the neighboring yards. Ths comet blazed 
in the East. The aurora borealis flickered 
and faded away in the North. The moon 
and stars, clear, cold and unsympathetic, 
looked down upon me standing there, on 
the frost-covered ground, between two iron 
rails that ran backward and forward as far 
as the eye could see, glittering with frost 
under the moonlight. 

Aftera time, which seemed endless, we 
were at last under the safe shelter of an 
old-fashioned house in Painesville, which 
was once used for a ladies’ seminary. Our 
perils over, we told our host not to call us 
till twelve o’clock, and inthe wide space of 
an ample chamber we fell asleep. 

The next day at the appointed time we 
took cars on the ‘‘narrow guage” road for 
Chardon. We were joined by Miss Kate 
I. Kelsey, and on our arrival found a wel- 
come so warm that we forgot the troubles 
of the night before. It was worth all it 
cost, to find the group of noble and earnest 
men and women who have the suffrage 
cause in hand in that beautiful town. 
Here we had our last meeting, andit was 
one of the very best we have had. This 
over, the next day,we went into a sleeping - 
car, and camein the early morning to 
Albany, ready for breakfast. But the eat- 
ing house of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Rail Road, had the tables 
set without food, and so few attendants 
that when we had ordered our food, and 
had it before us, we had no time to eat it. 
So, with two sipsof tea and one mouthful 
of bread, we left it. ‘'l'his, we were told, is 
the almost constant fate of the passengers 
who go onto Boston by the N. Y. Cen- 
tral. It is better not to try to eat there. 

At Boston, we met at the station the glad, 
rosy faceof the one human being most 
dear to us. Once more,in the quiet comfort 
of our own home, the Campaign in Nebras- 


ka seems unreal, and far away in time. 


L. 8. 
———__ eo 


THE CAUSE IN NEBRASKA, 


We turned our faces with real regret 
from Nebraska, where the hopes of many 
are now centered. The canvass began ac- 
tively in September. The State Society 
had done much in advance, by meetings, by 
organizing societies, by the Western Wo- 
man’s Journal, and by the press generally. 
The work has gone on steadily. Meetings 
have been held in every county seat, in 
many of the smaller towns, and in school 
districts. Tens of thousands of leaflets 
have been circulated by the Nebraska Soci- 
ety and the American and National Soci- 
eties. A suffrage supplement by Mrs. 
Bittenbender had a wide circulation, and 
songs from her new song-book were sung 
at all ourmeetings. Many menof influence 
have given time and money to forward the 
work. There is a large foreign population, 
large enough to turn the scale. They are 
not easily reached, as most of them do not 
speak our language and cannot read it. 
The Swedes are perhaps most likely to 
understand, and vote right. They did in 
one case elect a woman as county superin- 
tendant of schools. If the vote were left 
to the American population, there seems 
good reason to believe the amendment 
might be carried. 

The campuign is now nearly over, on the 
7th inst. the vote is to be taken. With 
mingled hope and fear we wait the result. 

It is difficult to estimate the result of the 





Nebraska election next Tuesday. Our 





friends there are sanguine of success. The 
votes taken at the meetings we have person- 
ally held have nniformly been almost unan- 
imous in favor. Other speakers report a 
similar expression. Of course, if these 
meetings were fairly representative of the 
feeling outside, we should be snre of suc- 
cess. But, notwithstanding the money and 
effort expended, amajority of the voters 
have not been directly reached, since in very 
many of the voting precincts no such meet- 
ings have been held. A large class of voters 
never go to such meetings ,and this class in- 
cludes most of our opponents. 2, the Re- 
publican party is divided in Nebraska,and 
politicians are busy with other issues. They 
are afraid to allude to the Amendment,and 
it is not discussed as arule by the political 
speakers of either party. 3. One third of 
the voters are men of foreign birth, a large 
part of whom cannot read or write Eng- 
lish. 4. The state is larger than all New 
England anc the sparse popniation can only 
be reached at great labor and expense. Un- 
der such circumstances the chances are 
against us. That we shall carry a majority 
of the American votes,I believe. But, what- 
ever may be the result, the labor has not 
been lost. Seed has been sown which will 
bear an abundant harvest, and success is 


only a question of time. L. 8. 
_ ~—~*oe 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN OHIO. 

A very successful woman suffrage meet- 
ing was held in Chardon, Ohio, on Wednes- 
day evening, Oct. 25. This beautiful town, 
the county seat of Geauga Co., is situated 
twelve miles south of Painesville, thirty 
miles east of Cleveland, in the heart of the 
glorious ‘‘Western Reserve,” so long the 
citadel of the free soil movement in Ohio. 
A few miles distant in one direction is 
Jefferson, Ashtabula Co., the home of 
Joshua R. Giddingsand Benjamin F, Wade 
—while in another lies Mentor, the home 
of Garfield. Eight miles south is South 
Newbury, the home of the Obers and Al- 
lens, who have maintained for many years 
an active woman suffrage society. 

Chardon is beautifully situated on a high 
level plateau, 700 feet above Lake Erie, 
looking out upon picturesque valleys and 
surrounding hills, now gay with autumn 
colors. Its stores and public buildings are 
substantially built of brick, while its uni- 
formly seat and tasteful residences indi- 
cate an educated American population. 

Here we found Mr. and Mrs. O. 8. Farr, 
the former a lawyer, the latter an artist and 
a reformer, the President of the ‘‘Woman’s 
Mutual Benefit Association” .f Chardon, 
and one of the most active promoters of 
the meeting. On our way from Painesville 
by the narrow gauge railway, we met Miss 
Kate I. Kelsey, of Elyria, O., a young lady 
who attended the annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association in 
Omaha last September, as a delegate from 
her state. Miss Kelsey is studying law in 
Cleveiand, but came to Chardon, in re- 
sponse to an urgent invitation. She is a 
young speaker of great promise. 

We were met by Mr. Farr, and hospi- 
tably entertained at his beautiful home, 
where we were visited by many old friends, 
some of whom had taken part with us in 
the Cleveland Woman’s Rights Convention 
in 1854. On reaching the Opera House we 
found the parquette, boxes, gallery and 
aisles crowded with a great audience, many 
of whom had come from miles around. 
Hon. J. O. Converse, editor of the Geauga 
Republican, presided and made a brief ad- 
dress, in which he expressed his thorough 
approval of woman suffrage. Rev. Mr. 
Bartlett,the pastor of the Disciples’ Church, 
prayed earnestly for the advancement of 
woman’s rights. Miss Nellie Norville sang 
the hymn, ‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 
Miss Kelsey made a bright, telling, earnest 
speech of twenty minutes, which aroused 
genuine enthusiasm. A chorus, ‘‘Brightly 
the Morning,” was finely rendered by a 
quartette of voices led by Miss Hettie Nor- 
ton, with a violin accompaniment. Mrs. 
Lucy Stone then spoke for an hour, and 
enlisted the warm sympathy and interest of 
the audience. H. B. Blackwell followed 
with an address of thirty minutes, at the 
conclusion of which he asked all present 
who were in favor of giving women suf- 
frage to rise. Seven eighths of all present 
did so, amid great cheering. He then asked 
all who were opposed to woman suffrage to 
rise, but not a single person responded. 
Finding the large audience thus unanimous, 
he invited all to join with equal unanimity 
in closing this political meeting of men and 
women with the old long-metre doxology— 
‘**Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 
This was sung standing, and after a bene- 
diction by Mr. Bartlett the audience ad- 
journed to meet again at a reception given 
Mrs. Stone and Mr. Blackwell by Hon. D. 
W. Canfield and family at his residence. 
Here were gathered most of the members 
of the Ladies’ Mutual Benefit Society and 
their families—a very pleasant social re- 
union ensued. What added to the interest 
was the fact that Mr. Canfield was the au- 
thor of one of the first legislative reports 
ever made in favor of woman suffrage. 
This was given in the legislature of Ohio in 
the session of 1854-5. 

The success of this Chardon meeting 
will very likely lead toa series of similar 








meetings in every county-seat of the West. 
ern Reserve at no distant day. It was due 
to the efficient work done beforehand by 
the ladies of the Mutual Benefit Society of 
Chardon. They had held successive meet- 
ings, giving coucerts and otherwise raising 
money to defray the expenses of this and 
other well-planned entertainments. So 
much business energy and tact enlisted in 
the promotion of a great principle cannot 
fail to make itself permanently effective, 
Ohio, which was one of the Banner states 
of the Union for woman’s rights thirty 
years ago, is surely waking up. 4H. B. B, 
illite 


FESTIVAL SUBSCRIPTION. 





We gratefully acknowledge the receipt of 
the following additional subscriptions to 
the Festival fund. 


Marian Hovey.......... OOSCeee voce cccsooooesess $100 
Mr. & Mrs. 8. E. Sewall......+ COececrccccccsoces 75 
A Friend, by S. E. Sewall.cccccsecsceseccccccces 50 
a is De SED andanc. apokescucces eocndece 10 
Mrs. Eaton end Mrs. Doane....e.eeeees ess ecccoe | 


We miss a few familiar names from 
the list. We hope and believe that the old 
friends do not mean to forget us, and there- 
fore take this opportunity to remind them 
that subscriptions are and always will be 
needed and welcome. 

For the committee, 
Assy W. May, Chairman 
“>o—__—_—_—_—_——_- 


SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN Iowa, 


Cerdial invitations to return by way of 
Iowa and speak in Des Moines were for- 
warded by Mrs. Martha C.Callafan and Mrs, 
Mary F.Cogges‘iall in behalf of the Polk Co. 
Woman Suffrage Society to Mrs. Lucy 
Stone and H. B. Blackwell in Nebraska. 
The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association 
took an active part in the formation of the 
American Woman Suffrage Agssociation in 
1869, and has never failed to send delegates 
to its annual meetings. Of course an invi- 
tation from such a source was doubly wel- 
come, and on our return eastward we took 
the Rock Island cars for the busy city of 
Des Moines. We were greeted at the sta- 
tion by Mr. and Mrs, Callanan and Mrs, 
Coggeshall,and soon found ourselves in the 
luxurious mansion of the former, surround- 
ed by stately groves of oak trees and 
blooming gardens, which made a striking 
contrast to the wide, open prairies and shin- 
ing plains of Nebraska, with which our eyes 
had grown so familiar. We could scarcely 
believe that a few hours had thus transfer- 
red us into an abode of wealth and refine- 
ment, where nothing seemed new or incom- 
plete. In this hospitable home we rested 
from our long travel. 

On Saturday evening, Oct. 21, the Christ- 
ian church of Des Moines was completely 
filled with an intelligent audience, which 
overflowed into the vestry in the rear. Mrs. 
Hartsall, the president of the Polk Co. So- 
ciety, presided. The pastor of the church 
prayed earnestiy for the success of the 
movement. ‘The choir of the church sang 
appropriate selections. After addresses by 
Mrs. Lucy Stone and H. B. Blackwell a 
vote was taken with a unanimous expres- 
sion in favor of womansuffrage. The meet- 
ing closed with the Doxology. What made 
the large attendance more noticeable was 
that the Presbyterian Synod was in’ session 
at the time, and services were being held,in 
consequence, in most of the churches, 

On Sunday evening, Sept. 22, by special 
invitation of Rev. J. M. Hunting, a meeting 
was held in the hall wherein his society 
meets, to consider the religious bearings of 
woman suffrage. The audience packed the 
room almost to suffocation, and gave the 
greatest attention to Mrs. Stone and 
Mr. Blackwell. In conclusion Rev. Mr. 
Hunting made a very interesting and time- 
ly address, He referred to having heard 
Mrs. Stone at North Brookfield in 1848, and 
gave pleasant reminiscences of Mary F. East- 
man and Anna C, Brackett when they were 
pupils of the Normal Schoolat West New- 
ton. 

The friends of suffrage in Iowa fully ex- 
pect to carry the woman suffrage amend- 
ment a second time through the Legislature, 
which will not meet, however, until the 
winter of 1883-4. They were eager for 
news of Nebraska and for advice as to the 
best steps to be taken for carrying Iowa for 
the Amendment. Mr. Blackwell frankly 
stated the difficulties in carrying a majority 
of the popular vote, which we have experi- 
enced in all the States where the question 
has been submitted. He named two condi- 
tions asin his judgment, indispensable to 
success. These are first, that the Amend- 
ment shall be submitted ata special election 
and not at a general one; ana second, that 
the legislature shall accompany the submis- 
sion of the Amendment by a law giving wo- 
men suffrage in Presidential elections. The 
possession of actual political power by wo- 
men would so far modify the attitude of pol- 
iticians, parties, and the press towards the 
Amendment as toenable the friends of suf- 
frage to make a thorough canvass and get 
the ear of the voters, which, without the 
aid of these influences, can never be thor- 
oughly done. These two points bring ob- 
tained—viz,a special election, and Presiden- 
tial woman suffrage by statute, he would 
not fear to predict the success of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Amendment in Iowa. 

The busy city of Des Moines, with its 
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half dozen converging lines of railroad, its 
factories, mills and stores, its magoificent 
capitol and miles of handsome residences, 
was in striking contrast toour remembrance 
of it in 1855, when it contained only thirty 
or forty houses. But when we counted ten 
liquor saloons in full operation within two 
blocks, and saw two distilleries turning out 
hundreds of barrels of spirits, we could 
hardly realize that a Prohibition Constitu- 
tional Amendment has been enacted and is 
now awaiting its enforcement by an act of 
legislature. We predict that it never will 
be enforced without the votes of the women, 
This is clearly seen by the W.C. T. U. of 
Iowa, which, at itsrecent annual meeting in 
Des Moines, made Woman Suffrage its lead- 
ing issue. 

On Sunday afternoon Mrs. Mary F.Cogges- 
hall invited the ladies of the Polk County 
Woman Suffrage Association to meet Mrs. 
Stone and Mr. Blackwell at her home in 
Des Moines. A goodly number assembled 
in her spacious parlors, and a very interest - 
ing conference was held in regard to the 
work in lowa, We looked with delight 
upon the faces of these earnest workers who 
have fought so long and brave a fight for 
the equal rights of women in the state of 
Iowa. H. B. B. 


————_ eo o -—_ -_-—_- 


“ZEKLE’S WIFE,” 


The cause of justice to women has found 
a valuable ally in Mrs. Amy Talbot Dunn, 
of Indianapolis, who is known in this part of 
the world chiefly through her admirable 
character-lecture “Zekle’s Wife.” It is 
novel in its idea, and has proved eminently 
successful before the public. The author 
is a young and attractive woman who gets 
herself up as an old lady, reduced to lectur- 
ing for a living, after fifty years of hard 
labor for Zekle and Zekle’s children. 
She tells her story in character, and audi- 
ences that could not be induced to come to 
a bare-faced woman’s rights meeting laugh 
and cry without restraint, and are sympath- 
etically amused, edified and indignant, over 
the imaginary experiences of ‘‘Zekle’s wife.” 
The lecture seems to have completely “cap- 
tured” the warm-hearted Western audien- 
ces to whom it has hitherto been presented, 
and bids fair to do the same with audiences 
in the East. A few days ago Mrs. Dunn 
delivered it in Melrose,and Hon. Samuel E. 
Sewall and Mrs. Sewall,who are among the 
best critics in Boston, speak of the perfor- 
mance in terms of high praise, in which 
the papers join. Governor Hendricks of 
Indiana calls it ‘‘a superior production, as 
novel as itis interesting,’ and Mrs. Mary 
E. Haggart says: ‘‘Itis bumor of the high- 
est order. There is nothing like it on 
the lecture platform.” All whom we 
have heard speak of it, agree that the lect- 
ure is not only full of wit, humor an 
pathos, but is a really remarkable piece of 
character-acting. 

Mrs. Dunn will deliver her fine imperson- 
ation of ‘‘Zekle’s Wife,” next Thursday 
evening, at Wesleyan Hall, as will be seen 
by special notice. We hope the friends of 
woman suffrage will not fail to be there. 

A. 8. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS 
Vote for Oliver Ames. 
Vote against Crocker. 
In Norristown the Zimes refers to Miss 


Addie O'Neill as “telegraph operatress” of 
the Reading Railroad Company. 


Several girls went to the Altoona Call 
office to learn type-setting, but remained 
only alittle while. 

An apparatus has been devised for taking 
instantaneous photographs of landscapes 
from railway trains moving atas great 
speed as forty miles an hour, 


John Brown’s tombstone in the heart of 
an Adirondack wilderness is covered with 
a heavy box, locked down, to prevent the 
destruction of the stone by relic hunters. 


Pawtucket, R. I., with 20,000 inhabitants, 
has refused by 96 majority to accept a city 
charter. It is the largest town under town 
government in the country. 

Miss Jennie Steever, of Cass township, 
Huntingdon county, Ind. has completed a 
quilt containing ten thousand five hundred 
pieces. 

Two daughters of John L. Shute of 
Lebanon, Pa., Eliza A. and Clara C., have 
entered the Woman’s Medical College of 
Philadelphia for a full course. 


A. Bronson Alcott is better. One sideis 
still paralysed, and heis helpless, but seems 
to have partly recovered his mind and his 
speech. 

The British woman’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation has presented to Parliament a peti- 
tion for Sunday closing, bearing the signa- 
tures of 150,000 English women. 


We have received the report of the 
annual meeting of the Rhode Island Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, as it appears in 
the Providence Journal. We shall publish 
it next week. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes has tendered 
his resignation as Parkman professor of 
Anatomy in the Harvard Medical School, 
a post which he has occupied for thirty-five 
years. 





Hon. Charles J. Noyes was given his 
commission last week as Special Justice of 
the South Boston Municipal Court, and the 
oath of office was administered in the Ex- 
ecutive Chamber by Governor Long. 


Three test cases on the woman suffrage 
act were brought in Utah. One of the 
decisions, while affirming the constitution- 
ality of the act, declares that women must 
be taxpayers in orderto wield the fran- 
chise, as men are required to be. 


The editors of the Woman's JOURNAL, 
L. S. and H. B. B., returned from Nebraska 
on Friday, the 27th ult., in good health and 
spirits. Since their arrival they have re- 
ceived from private advices most encour- 
aging reports as to the prospect of the pas- 
sage of the amendment. The vote is to be 
taken next Tuesday. 

The ladies of Albany, N. Y. having the 
management of the Cooking and Training 
School, are desirous of adding new features 
of interest and usefulness to this practical 
and worthy enterprise. They propose to 
invite Miss Parloa, formerly of Boston, but 
now of New York city, to deliver a series 
of six demonstrative lessons in cookery to 
the ladies of Albany, early in November. 


It is urged by the American, of Phila- 
delphia, that co-education is specially 
desirable in city colleges, since the young 
women who would avail themselves of its 
advantages there, are living in the wholesome 
atmosphere of home. ‘‘Why should young 
men and women meet in society, at church, 
in the family circle,” itasks, ‘‘and yet their 
meeting in the class-room be thought objec- 
tionable?’ 


An association known as the Women’s 
Mutual Labor League has been organized in 
Washington, D. C. Its members meet every 
few days to talk over the sufferings of 
working women, and to devise means for 
their relief, At the meeting recently, 
Mrs. Charlotte Smith, president of the asso- 
ciation, said the league would make a strong 
attack on the practice of placing women of 
loose character in the departments. 


A little girlinthe church at Ashland, Va. 
has been one of a band of workers to raise 
money to complete their church building. 
She had earned by her own work acon- 
siderable sum for a child, when a friend 
heard her express a desire to own a canary 
bird. It was suggested to her that she 
could easily purchase one from her own 
purse. ‘‘O!” she replied, ‘I can’t get a 
thing for myself while I have that church 
on my shoulders.” 


Vanderbiit was, last week, immortalized 
by Puck. He said, in a confidential mood, 
‘‘The public be damned!” and the public 
happened to hear of it. Naturally they ob- 
jected; and they have not got done talking 
about it among themselves. Last week the 
uphappy editors of this JourNAL had a 
practical illustration of Vanderbilt’s motto. 
They had to ride on a first-class ticket in a 
car so crowded that eleven passengers had 
to stand between Toledo and Cleveland, in 
an atmosphere far worse than that of a well- 
regulated cattle-car. Beware of the Lake 
Shore railroad, unless you are able to pay 
for palace-car accommodations. 


The committee to raise a competent fund 
for the widow of John Brown, who is now 
in Boston and held a reception there last 
week at the Women’s Club, met at 
Thomas Russell's office Thursday and filled 
the vacancies on the committee, caused by 
the death of Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Delano A. Goddard, by the choice of Mr. 
Emerson’s widow and Rev. Samuel May of 
Leicester. A letter was read at the meeting 
from the poet Whittier, in which he said: 
“T hope to be in Boston after the election 
and shall be happy to confer with thee and 
others of the co.nmittee. I would like to 
know more particularly how the family of 
the brave old confessor are situated.” The 
committee hope to increase the fund for 
Mrs. Brown to $10,000. She left Boston 
for California Tuesday. 


At Indianapolis last week, the matter of 
the endowment of Asbury University was 
settled. Mr. Depauw proposes to give 
$300,000—$100,000 in cash for buildings, 
and $200,000 in productive endowments, 
and at his death a bequest of forty-five per 
cent. of his estate. The principal con- 
dition is.to raise $150,000 for a popular 
endowment, and to secure that,a committee 
was appointed, with President Martin at its 
head. The committee issued its address, 
in which the scheme of the university is 
outlined to embrace a college of liberal arts, 
an amplification and development of the 
present Asbury University, a college of 
law, a college of medicine, a college of the- 
ology, special schools, embracing a school 
of technology, a school of design, a school 
of oratory, a school of music, etc.; acad- 
emies, one of which, the Asbury Academy, 
is at Greencastle, and the others to be at 
suitable points in the state, to serve as 
feeders to the university. An appeal for 
aid to raise the popular encowment is 
made to all members of the Methodist 
Church, particularly to the women of the 
Church and to individual congregations 
and to wealthy men who would like to 
endow chairs or erect halls or buildings of 
any kind for memorials of themselves or 
their friends. 





CUSHMAN’S 


37 & 39 Temple Place, 
Millinery. 


Our millinery parlor is 
growing in popularity every 
day, through our endeavors 
to give ladies STYLISH 
GOODS at LOW PRICES. 


PROMPTNESS AND LOW 
PRICES IS OUR AIM. 


FEATHERS. 


We have the most complete 
line in Boston, introducing 
ail the NOVELTIES in 
STYLES and COLORS. 


Ribbons. 


Every one knows of our 
large and varied stock of 
Ribbons, consisting of every- 
thing sought for by ladies 
and the milliners’ and dress- 
makers’ trade generally. 

Silks and Plushes in NEW 
SHADES. 

Hat and Bonnet Frames 
in every style. 


CUSHMAN'’S 


37 & 39 Temple Place. 


CROCKERY 


FURNISHINGS AND OUTFITS 


FOR THE 


EF'all Trade. 


ABRAM FRENCH & 
CoO, are prepared to show 
new and desirable styles 
to supply the demand for 
the Fall business, 


TOILET SHTsS 


of Choice Patterns. 


DUPLEX LAMPS 


in Brass, Porcelain and 
Glass, 


Vienna aud Dresden Table Ware. 
OLD-GOLD GLASS, 


very attractive and per- 
fectly new, 


Abram French & Co,, 


89, 91 & 93 Franklin Street, 


Cor. Devonshire. 











9 Y 
Boys’ Clothing 
In Large Varicty of Patterns, 
Cut and Made in the Neatest, 
Most Stylish and Substantial 
Manner, and at Prices that will 
be Popular with alli. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Clothing House, 
680 Washington St., Cor. Beach, 
GEO, W. WARREN, Manager. 





Stylographic Pens. 


N. E. SCHOOL, 1 FUR. 
27-33 Yreablin street. 


CARPETS. 





Wiltons . ‘ 
Moquets ° 
Royal Velvets. 


3-Plys . 
lys . . 
=X. Superfines 
ingrains_. 
English Sheet cil 


Turkish, Pers 


rame Body Brussels 


Lignum and Linoleum . 
sian & Oriental Rugs, ‘Mats, Etc. 


John & James Dobson 


525 & 527 Washington St. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON 


Have placed in their Retail Department a Special Line of 
Carpets at the following prices: 


s ” $2.00 

. 1.50 
» 1.50 

1.25 
. 65 and 75c. 
1.00 
e . 75c. 

. 50 to 75c. 
1.00 
1.00 


Smyrna fugs and Mats. 





(Thanksgiving C 


Price 


- THANKSGIVING CARDS! 


Select Styles in SELECT CO 


ards are used after the style of the usual Dinner Cards, and also as a 
pleasant remembrance of the Day.) 


IN EW CHROMO DUST PAWNS 


Ten Cents, 


MIC. 


NATHANIEL WALKER APPLETON, 


NOVELTIES, No. 7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 









eweerrens 


Yand examined it. 


> om os ee eeee= 


Patented February 24, Price $1.50, 
1880. 


[Mention this paper.] 


DOCTOR GRA Y’S 
Back-Supporting Shoulder-Brace. 


“As the twig is bent, sois the tree inclined.” The truth of this old adage is 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees &@ man or woman disfigured by a crooked 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that person had only 
had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 

For the purpose of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
SHOU LDER-BR ACE has been devised, ‘and 80 ff ctual is it in accomplish. 
‘ ing its purpose, tuat it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, and 
, it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who have seen 


give waist weasure outside of dress, 





Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strengthen. 
ing support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so as 
to expand the che st and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. 
denc; to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the young, at the period when 

‘ones and muecles are growing and hardening, is a most important item, 

Provision is made for attac hing skirts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving 

the hips entirely from the drag of ‘both. 


All ten- 


Sent by mail, postage prepaid. on receipt of price. In ordering, 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. 
GEO, FROST & Cco., \ 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 





A 
ork, etc 
should h 


vas 


75 TIF D 
NEEDLE-WORK. 
beantifal collection of 


AST for Borders, 
Raking ethos -, on Java Canvas Holbein Work, Wors' 
eae a 


b Canvas, etc. 


Can on 
}ap Koga 3 v. ore mall jerpete, ote. Send 15 eanaton th the three 

‘ 0 centsfor 
so fo Faaannell 500 usefal articles gifts, 


BOWMAN BROS, 46 Beekman 6 











LADIES! 


Get your Beaver, Felt and Straw Hats refinished to 
look like new at HODGE’S BLEACHERY, No. 11 
Winter street, 


Danner Revolving Bookcase 























The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
space with the greatest convenience in shelving 
books. Now offered at prices so low that three hund- 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply asin ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Send for fully illustra- 
ted circular, orcall. 


N.E. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 





27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 








|LADIES’ HATS 


Of all kinds made into the latest styles at short 








notice. (A practical Milliner always in attendance.) 
At the eresemers ey fe oe | peg 
OPP, . WHI TE & 
a * Cc. STINSON. 
=a a NEW STYLES 
<a ns 
x barre —IN— 
des »D 
(press 
Als 
che i) Reform 
\ 2} v2 
NAR 2) 





‘Sa ty rene 4. ip 
My calle oadhiy A 
Teoh LM 

Wn iebe Wan | 


BATES 
WAIST. 


(A perfect substi* 
eB for corsets) 
$1.75. 

Union Unde 
Flanncls, Chemi. 
settes, etc., made 
to order 
2rSena —“ - Tiustrated Catalogue free, 


MISS C. BATES, 129 Tremont st., Boston, Masa, 


Mrs. L. H. PUTNAM, 
ART PARLOR, 


22 Winter St., Boston. 
NEW AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Instruction in Kensington, Arasene, Mosaic Work 
_me Plush Stitch. An Hour leseon, 75 cents. 

















Lelia Josephine Robinson, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, 
Room 30, BOSTON. 


Admitted to the Bar, June 1882. 


Stylographic Pens. 
Livermore ‘ "3:80 
Cross Pen Co. oe eee 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium 

All the above styles are the short plain. If reve 
and gold-mounted, price is higher. Sent post-paid. 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston 
SCISSORS “icc 
Erasers, etc. 
Sharpened While You Wait, by by experienced 


cutiers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Catlery Store, 
349 Washington Street. Mis 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
TO A CYNIC. 


BY IDA A. AHLBOKN. 
I cannot sing my songs before thee, 
Nor yet my deepest thought can bring, 
For there’s a chill thy glance casts o’er me 
That stills the song that I would sing. 


I tell not hopes within thy hearing, 
Nor bring in play my highest powers; 
Thou art so like an iceberg nearing 
A tropic land enriched with flowers. 


As birds die, o’er that valley flying 
Whose poison air to all is death, 
So my winged thoughts, thy presence nighing, 
Gasp, faint, then die for want of breath. 
Atchison, Kas. 





>? — 
HE KNOWS. 
He knows the bitter, weary way, 
The endless striving, day by day, 
The souls that weep, the souls that pray, 
He knows! 


He knows how hard the fight hath been, 

The clouds that come our lives between, 

The wound the world hath never seen, 
He knows! 


He knows when faint and worn we sink; 

How deep the pain, how near the brink 

Of dark despair we pause and shrink, 
He knows! 


He knows! O thought so fall of bliss! 
For thongh on earth our joys we miss, 
We stil! can bear it, feeling this— 

He knows! 


He knows! O heart, take up thy cross, 
And know earth's treasures are but dross, 
And he will prove as gain our loss! 
He knows! 
—Boston Transcript. 





oe 
THE STARRY SKIES. 
BY F. W. FABER. 
The starry skies, they rest my soul, 
Its chains of care unbind, 
And with the dew of cooling thoughts 
Refresh my sultry mind. 


And, like a bird amidst the boughs, 
I rest, and sing, and rest, 

Among those bright dissevered worlds, 
As safe as in a nest, 


And oft I think the etarry sprays 
Swiag with me where I light, 

While brighter branches lure me o’er 
New gulfs of purple night. 


It is as if a home was there, 
To which my soul was turning, 

A home not seen, but nightly proved 
By a mysterious yearning. 


Earth never feels like home, though fresh 
And fall its tide of mirth; 

No glorious change we can conceive 
Would make a home of earth, 


But God alone can be a home; 
And His sweet vision lies 

Somewhere in that soft gloom concealed, 
Beyond the starry skies. 


So, as if waiting for a voice, 

/ Nightly I gaze and sigh, 

While the stars look at me silently 
Out of their silent sky. 


How have I erred! God is my home, 
And God Himself is here; 

Why have I looked so far for Him, 
Who is nowhere but near? 


Down in earth’s duskiest vales, where’er 
My pilgrimage may be, ’ 

Thoa, Lord! wilt be a ready home 
Always at hand for me. 


Onur souls go too much out of self 
Into ways dark and dim; 

*Tis rather God who seeks for us, 
Than we who seek for Him. 


But God is never so far off 
As even to be near; 
He is within: our spirit is 
The home he holds most dear. 


To think of Him as by our side 
Is almost as untrue 

As to remove His throne beyond 
Those skies of starry blue. 


So all the while I thought myself 
Homeless, forlorn, and weary, 

Missing my joy, I walked the earth 
Myself Goa’s sanctuary. 


=" 





7s 


For the Woman's Journal. 
HOW SHE CAME INTO HER FORTUNE. 


A TRUE STORY. 


BY THECLA ECHLIN, 


‘‘Mary Dalrymple isas pretty a girl as you 
could meet in a day’s walk, and will never 
go long a-begging forahusband. Mark my 
words!” exclaimed warm-hearted Mrs. Web- 
ster with some spirit. 

“True,” said her visitor, ‘‘she is pretty, 
and more than that, she is well-born, well- 
educated and good. Nevertheless, she lost 
her best chance when she lost Philip Fessen- 
den, and, unless her uncle John adopts her, 
she will soon have an opportunity of test- 
ing her theories in a struggle for existence. 
I understand that when the debts are all 
paid she will have barely five hundred dol- 
lars in the world.” 

While the two ladies continued to discuss, 
at their leisure, poor Mary’s past folly and 
future prospects, let us glance backward a 
little for the facts in the case. 

The Dalrymples lived originally in New 
York, in much splendor; but, in an evil 
hour, the husband, contrary to his elder 
brother’s advice, embarked in a dazzling 
enterprise and soon found himself penni- 
less. The brother generously proffered 
substantial aid, but could not forbear to 
add ‘‘I told you so.” George, humiliated 
and embittered, refused his help, and, tak- 
ing his wife and only daughter, removed to 


K——. Here he soon found remunerative 
employment and lived comfortably in a 
pleasant suburb. But neither he nor his 
wife could quite overcome luxurious tastes 
and habits; so nothing was saved for Mary 
or a “rainy day.” However, being, as the 
widow Perkins said, “pretty, well born, 
well-educated and good,” Mary had many 
suitors, and when she at last became 
the betrothed of Philip Fessenden, the 
best parti of the town, her father felt 
himself fully justified in having pursued a 
course which had placed her in the circle 
witere she belonged. Preparations for the 
wedding had already commenced when 
Mrs. Dalrymple was taken seriously ill, 
and, after a lingering sickness, died. 

Although Philip had a beautiful home 
waiting for her, Mary could not leave her 
father in his first agony of grief and lone- 
liness, and the marriage was indefinitely 
postponed. But as time went by the lover 
urged his claim, very tenderly at first, but, 
in the end, somewhat imperiously. Poor 
Mary was for a time torn by conflicting 
emotions; but, seeing her father’s health 
gradually failing, she could but decide to 
remain and cheer him to the end, That 
end seemed very far off to Philip, who saw 
not with her eyes of Jove, and he naturally 
accused her of want of affection for him- 
self and of indifference to his rights. 
‘ Rights!” Thence arose one of those 
senseless discussions known as “ lover's 
quarrels,” Stung by a sense of injustice, 
Mary uttered sentiments to which she had 
never before given a thought; and Philip, 
misinterpreting as only an injured lover 
can, declared, when she finally offered him 
his freedom, that he was “thankful to be 
released from a strong-minded termagant.” 
How such a pass had been reached, neither 
could tell; but the words had been spoken 
that estranged them forever. 

Very soon a sudden cold wrought its 
work of death upon her father; and, before 
even she had anticipated it, she stood alone 
in the world with her five hundred dollars, 

“Ah!” cried sympathizing friends, ‘‘if 
Philip had waited but a little longer! Per- 
haps even now her trouble will touch his 
heart and bring him back.” 

But not so easily are the wrongs of this 
world righted. Philip never came back. 
in time he married a pretty little widow 
who professed the greatest horror of 
“‘strong-minded women’’ and the whole 
subject of ‘‘women’s rights’—and ruled 
him with a rod of iron. 

Mary’s uncle John again came forward 
with offers of assistance; but his own fam 
ily was large and his niece could find there 
no place where she was-needed, She grate- 
fully declined the home, but accepted his 
valuable assistance as her man of business. 
Her five hundred dollars he prudently in- 
vested, secured for her a position as teacher 
in a good school, and cared for her savings 
till, at his death, when she was thirty-nine 
years old, she had several thousand dollars 
in the bank and gave up teaching. She had 
lived the quietest and most hum-drum of 
lives; but somehow the epithet ‘‘strong- 
minded” had always stuck to her, and peo- 
ple always seemed greatly surprised that 
she did not take an active part in the ‘‘wo- 
men’s rights” movement. 

About the time she gave up teaching she 
became acquainted with a retired sea-cap- 
tain, very much her senior, but of pleasant 
manners and a kind heart. He, too, was 
quite alone in the world except that he had, 
somewhere in the West, a couple of 
nephews whom he had never seen. 

It would not be true to say that she fell 
in love with her elderly suitor; but he won 
from her a deep, tender regard that 
strengthened with every year. They were 
married, and lived an ideally peaceful life 
for twelve years, reading good books, hear- 
ing good music, and occasivnually taking 
little trips for refreshment and pleasure. 
Soon after they were married, Mary spoke 
of her own little fortune and proposed to 
take part of it out of the bank and buy a 
home; but her husband would not hear of 
it. A house would bring cares and confine 
them too much. Besides, he had a sort of 
pride in not touching his wife’s money un- 
less obliged to do so. But, knowing that it 
was there to fall back upon, they Jived 
along in a simple but generous fashion, 
spending his money, principal and interest, 
until, when he died, it was just about gone. 
Having nothing to leave, the simple-hearted 
old man made no will. 

After all was over, and she had recovered 
a little from her grief and fatigue, Mary 
found her life a lonely one indeed and de- 
termived to brighten it by a little travel, 
and accordingly went to the bank to draw 
money for her letter-of-credit. Many and 
varied were the memories that crowded 
upon her as she read theold name, Mary 
Dalrymple; for yielding to her husband’s 
generous whim, she had never had the entries 
transferred to her new name,of Gower. In- 
terest had accumulated fast, and she now 
found herself possessed of a comfortable 
sum that would warrant her taking a little 
holiday before settling down to economy 
and old age. 

Very naturally, the greatest surprise of 
her life came when she was informed that 
she could not draw her own money! Two 
nephews of her husband, Daniel and Ed- 





mund Gower, had appeared a week before 





and placed an injunction upen her doing 
so while they established their claims as his 
heirs-at-law. In vain she remonstrated that 
the money had never been his, urging in 
proof its entry in her maiden name. She 
consulted first one lawyer and then another, 
sure that they must see the absurdity of the 
thing and advise her how to obtain her 
rights. But all the hope that they could 
give her was that the two heirs (?) might be 
skamed into an honorable course. It is 
needless to say that men who could, in 
the first place, advance such a claim would 
persist in prosecuting it. Neither husband 
nor wife had known that marriage made 
her fortune his, and, at his death, his heirs’. 
Only vy his will could he again have 
given her her own; and he, alas! had made 
no will. Her “rights” proved to be a wife’s 
share upon legal division of the property — 
barely enough to keep her above want. 

And now, as she goes about endeavoring 
to secure beiter legislation for the property 
of women, those who know not her whole 
history wonder that in her old age she 
should again return to the objectionable 
predilections of her youth for ‘‘women’s 
rights,” 





oe 
A WOOING BY PROXY. 


She is leaning back ina deep crimson 
chair, with a white dress sweeping in long 
shining folds about her. She is talking to 
two or three men with that rather weary 
grace he has grown accustomed to see in 
her, and which is so different from the joy- 
ous smiles of the Jeanne de Beaujen whom he 
loved solongago. He is watching her from 
the opposite side of the salon as he stands 
beside his hostess, and he tells himself that 
it is for the last time. Heis going to her 
presently, and he knows just how coldly 
she will raise the dark eyes that once never 
met his without confessing that she loved 
him. He knows just what he will say and 
what she will answer, and there is no need 
for haste in this last scene of his tragedy. 

‘“‘A man should know when he is beaten,” 
he is thinking, while he smiles vaguely in 
reply to Madame De Soulé’s commonplaces. 
“There is more stupidity than courage in 
not accepting a defeat while thereis yet 
time to retreat with some dignity. For six 
weeks I have shown her, with a directness 
that has, I dare say, been amusing to our 
mutual friends, that after ten years’ absence 
my only object in returning to Paris is her 
society. She can not avoid meeting me in 
public, but she has steadily refused to receive 
me when I call upon her, orto permit me a 
word with her alone. I have been a fool to 
forget that all these years in which I have 
regretted her, she has naturally despised me, 
but at least it is not just of her to refuse me 
a hearing.” Themoment he has been wait- 
ing foriscome. The little court about her 
disperses until there is but one man beside 
her, and she glances around with a look of 
mild appeal against the continuance of his 
society. 

De Palissier has escaped from his hostess 
in an instant, and the next he is murmur- 
ing, with the faintest suspicion of atremor 
in his voice, ‘‘Will Madame de Miramon 
permit me a dance?” 

‘‘Thanks, M. de Palissier, but I am not 
dancing this evening,” she replies, with 
exactly the glance and tone he expects. 

‘‘Will madame give mea few moments 
serious conversation?” and this time the 
tremor is distinct, foreven the nineteenth- 
century horror of melodrama can not keep 
& man’s nerves quite steady when he is ask- 
ing a question on which his whole future 
depends. 

‘One does not come to balls for serious 
conversation—” she begins, lightly. 

‘‘Where may I come, then?” he interrupts, 
eagerly. 

‘“‘Nowhere. There is no need for serious 
conversation between us, M. de Palissier,” 
she replies, haughtily, and rising, she takes 
the arm of the much-edified gentleman be- 
side her, and moves away. 

It is all as he has prophesied to himself, 
ard yct foramoment the lights swim dizzily 
before him, and the passionate sweetness of 
that Strauss waltz the band is playing stabs 
his heart likea knife. For a moment he 
does not realize that he is standing yuite 
motionless, gazing, with despair in his eyes, 
after Madame de Miramon’s slender white- 
clad figure, and that two or three people, 
who have seen and heard, are looking at 
him with that amused pity which senti- 
mental catastrophes always inspire in the 
spectators. 

Some one touches his arm presently with 
her fan, and with a start he comes to him- 
self, and recognizes Lucille de Beaujen, the 
young sister of Madame de Miramon, 
whom he remembers years ago asa child, 
and with whom he has danced several times 
this winter. 

“And our waltz, monsieur?” she asks 
gayly. ‘‘Do not tell me that you have for- 
gotten it. That is evident enough, but you 
should not admit it.” 

‘Mille pardons, mademoiselle,” he mut- 
ters, hurriedly. 

“Tam very good to-night,” she says, 
putting her hand on his mechanically ex- 
tended arm. ‘‘Though the waltz is half 
over, there is still time for you to get me 
an ice.” ? 

So they make their way through the 








salon, she talking lightly, and without paus- 
ing forareply, while he, vaguely grateful 
to her for extricating him from an awkward 
position, wonders also that she should care 
to be so kind to a man whom her sister has 
treated with such marked dislike. 

The refreshment-room is almost empty, 
and she seats herself and motions him to a 
chair beside her when he has brought her 
an ice. 

“Do you think, M. le Marquis, that it 
was only to eat ices with you that I have 
forced my society so resolutely upon you?” 
she asks, with a look of earnestness very 
rare on her bright coquettish face. 

“I think you an angel of compassion to 
an old friend of your childhood, Mademoi- 
selle Lucille—” 

‘It was compassion, but more for my 
sister than for you,” she says gravely. 

‘Your sister!” he echoes, bitterly. ‘‘It 
has not occurred to me that Madame De 
Miramon is in need of compassion, and 
yours is too sweet to be wasted—”’ 

“Chut, monsieur,” she interrupted. ‘‘For- 
get that I am as fond of pretty speeches as 
most young women, and think of me only 
as Jeanne de Miramon’s sister, who believes 
that much as she loves her, you love her 
even more—” 

For the second time this evening De Pal- 
issier forgets possible observers, and clasps 
both the girl’s slender hands in his, as he 
murmurs unsteadily, ‘‘God bless you!” 

‘You forget that we have an audience, 
monsieur,” she says, withdrawing her hanes 
quickly, but with a smile of frank comrade- 
ship. ‘‘l havea story to tell you, and not 
much time totell it in. Years ago, when 
Jeanne left her convent on becuming fiancée 
to M. De Miramon. she met you at her first 
ball, and you loved each other. It was very 
foolish, for you werea cadet of your house, 
and only a sous-lieutenant, and Jeanne had 
not asou, so both the families were furious; 
but all would have ended as well as a fairy 
tale if you had been reasonable. Jeanne 
met you time after time in secret, and prom- 
ised any amount of patience, but she would 
not run away and marry youin defiance of 
her parents; so you tormented her with 
doubts and shamed her with suspicions until 
she dreaded those secret meetings almost as 
much as she longed for them, At last, after 
makinga more violent quarrel than usual, 
you exchanged from your regiment at Ver- 
sailles to one in Algiers, and left her no 
refuge from the reproaches of our father 
and mother but to marry M. De Miramon. 
He might have refused to marry her after 
hearing her confess, as she did, that she had 
given her heart to you, and that only your 
desertion had induced her to consent to 
their marriage. But he did not; he had a 
better revenge than that. He married her, 
and for eight years he tortured her in every 
way that a jealous and cruel man can tor- 
ture a proud pure woman. He opened all 
her letters, he made spies of her servants, 
and not a day passed that he did not insult 
her with some mention of your name. Our 
parents died within a few months of the 
marriage, and I was at my convent. There 
was nothing to bedore with her misery but 
endure it, knowing that she owed it all to 
your impaticnce. Can you wonder that she 
is unforgiving?” 

He is leaning on the small table between 
them with folded arms and down-bent eyes, 
and he is very pale, even through the bronze 
of fen African summers. 

“T loved her always—” he says, almost in- 
audibly; then pauses; nor dees he finish his 
sentence, though ske waits for him to do 
so. 

‘You loved her? You could not have 
wrecked her life more utterly if you had 
hated her. Can you wonder that she has 
grown to fear the thought of love that has 
been so cruel to her as yours and her hus- 
band’s? Monsieur, my brother-in-law died 
two years ago—God is so good!” continues 
Lucille, fiercely. ‘‘Since then Jeanne has 
been at peace, and she shrinks with absu- 
lute terror from disturbing the calm which 
has come to herafter such storms. She fears 
you, she avoids you, because—shall I tell 
you why?” 

She can see his lips quiver even under the 
heavy mustache, but he neither speaks nor 
raises his eyes. 

“She loves you,” murmurs Lucille, just 
aloud. 

He lifts his eyes now and looks at her 
dumbly for an instant, then, rising abrupt- 
ly, walks away. 

“Tlades beaux yeux, mon Dieu!” sue 
thinks, with a thrill of wonder that Jeanne 
sbould have had the courage to refuse him 
anything in the days when they were young 
together. 

He comes back presently. 

‘‘My child,” he says, very gently, ‘‘do 
not try to make me believe that, unless you 
are very sure, for if Lonce believe it again, 
|—J—”’ : 

‘‘T am as sure as that I live that Jeanne 
has never ceased to love you, and that you 
can force her to confess it if you will make 
love to me.” 

“I? You? You are laughing at me!” 
with a rush of color into his dark face. 

**Do you think so ill of Jeanne’s sister?’ 
she asks, softly. 

“Pardon. I am scarcely myself, and 1 
can not imagine how—” 

“Jeanne will not receive you because she 





knows her heart and is afraid of it, She 
fears that you will destroy the hard-won 
peace she values so highly: But you are 
wealthy, distinguished, the head of your 
name—a very different person from what 
you were ten years ago, and she can find no 
reason for refusing you as my suitor if I 
consent, and as my chaperon she must be 
present at all our meetings. You begin to 
understand? Make her see that your love 
is not all jealousy; make her remember— 
make her regret.’’ 

‘But, forgive me, when one has loved a 
woman for ten years,” with a faint smile 
“there is no room in one’s heart for even 4 
pretense at loving another.” 

“If there were, monsieur, I should never 
have proposed my plot,” she replies with 
dignity. ‘It is because I have watched 
you all these weeks, and know that your 
love is worthy of my sister,that I trust you, 
But it is not with one’s heart that one pre. 
tends. nfin, it is with you to consent or 
decline.” 

‘‘Decline!” he echoes, with a passion none 
the less intense for its quietness. ‘Does q 
dying man decline his last chance of life, 
however desperate it may be?” 


The next week is full of bitter surprises 
to the proud and patient woman, whose pa- 
thetic clinging to her new-found peace Lu- 
cille so well understands. Though it is long 
since she has permitted herself to remember 
anything of the lover of her youth except 
his jealousy, she has believed in his faith- 
fulness as utterly as she dreaded it, and 
when she receives De Palissier’s note ask- 
ing the consent of his old friend to his love 
for her sister, the pain she feels bewilders 
and dismays her. With a smile whose cyni- 
cism is as much for herself as for him, she 
gives the note to Lucille, expecting an in- 
stant rejection of the 11an whose motive in 
pursuing them they had both so misunder- 
stood. But with a gay laugh, ‘Then my 
sympathy has been all without cause,” the 
girlcries. ‘‘By all means let him come, 
my Jeanne. It can not wound you, who 
have long ago ceased to regret him; and 
heis the best parti in Paris, and trés del 
homme for his age.” 

It is quite true there can be no objection 
to the wealthy and distinguished Marquis 
de Palissier if Lucille is willing—none but 
the pain at her heart which she is too 
ashamed even to confess to herself. So a 
note is written fixing an hour for his first 
visit, and Madame De Miramon prepares 
herself to meet the man whom sbe last saw 
alone in all the passionate anguish of a 
lovers’ quarrel. Is this wild flutter in her 
throat a sign of the peace she has resolved 
to possess? Thank God! she can at least 
promis- herself that whatever she may suf- 
fer, neither he nor Lucille shall guess it. 

There is a sound of wheels in the court- 
yard, and she rises, with a hasty glance at 
her fair reflectionin a mirror, 

‘His old friend!’ she murmurs scoraful- 
ly. ‘‘I dare say I look an old woman be- 
side Lucille.” 

Then she turns with a look of graceful 
welcome, for the door is thrown open, and 
a servant announces, 

“‘M. le Marquis de Palissier.” 

‘Nothing could give me greater pleasure 
than to receive as my sister’ssuitor the old 
friend of whom the world tells me such no- 
ble things.” She utters her little speech 
as naturally as though she had not rehearsed 
it a dozen times, and holds out her pretty 
hand to him, 

To her surprise, he does not take it. How 
should she guess that he dares not trust 
himself to touch calmly the hand he would 
have risked his life to kiss any time these 
ven years? 

“You are too good, madame,” he replies, 
very low; and she reflects that he is of 
course a little embarrassed. ‘‘I am afraid 
you had much to forgive in those days so 
long ago, but time, [ trust, has changed 
me.” 

“It would be sad indeed if time did not 
give us wisdom and coldness in exchange 
for all it takes from us,” she says, with a 
quick thrill of pain that he should speak of 
ten years as if it were an eternity. 

**‘Not coldness,” he exclaims, coming 
nearer, and looking at her with eyes that 
make her feel agirl again. “If you could 
see my heart, you—” 

‘‘May L enter, my sister?” asks the gay 
voice of Lucille, as she appears from be- 
hind the portiére at so fortunate a moment 
for the success of her plot that it is to be 
feared she had been eavesdropping. 

De Palissier turns at once, and presses 
her hand to his lips. 

‘*‘Mademoiselle,” he says, tenderly, ‘‘I am 
at your feet.” 

Then begins a charming little comedy of 
love-making, in which Lucille plays her 
role with pretty coquetry, andhe with in- 
finite zeal. 

Ané the chaperon bends over her lace- 
work and hears the caressing tones she 
thought she had forgotten, and sees the 
tender glances she imagined she had ceased 
toregret—all given to her young sister in 
her unregarded presence. How is she to 
keep the peace she so prays for, if her fu- 
ture is to be haunted by this ghost from 
her past? She is very patient and used to 
suffering, but at length she can endure nO 
longer, and not daring to leave the room, 
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she moves away to a distant writing-table 
where she is at least beyond hearing. 

There is an instant pause between the 
conspirators, and while De Palissier’s eyes 
wistfully follow Madame De Miramon, Lu- 
cille seizes her opportunity with a prompt- 
ness that would have done credit toa Riche- 
lieu, or a Talleyrand, or any other prince 
of schemers: 

‘Courage, monsieur!” she murmurs. 
“She has been cold to me ever since your 
note came. You would make a charming 
jeune premier at the Francais, only when 
you say anything very tender, do remember 
to look at me instead of Jeanne.” Andshe 
breaks into a laugh so utterly amused that 
he presently laughs too, and the sound of 


their mirth causes an odd blot in the poor 
chaperon’s writing. 


A month has dragged by, wretchedly 
enough both to the conspirators and their 
victim, and, like all things earthly, hus 
come to anend at last. Even Lucille’s energy 
could not keep De Palissier to his r6le if he 
did not believe that in surrendering it he 
must give up the bitter-sweet of Jeanne’s 
daily presence, which, even in its serene 
indifference, has become the one charm of 
life to him. Madame De Miramon and ber 
sister are spending a week at her villa near 
‘Paris, and De Valissier, who is to accom- 
pany them on ariding party, has arrived a 
little late, and finds both sisters already in 
the court-yard, with some horses and grooms, 
when he enters. Lucille comes to him at 
once as he dismounts, with a look of alarm 
instead of her usual coquetry. 

**Do not let Jeanne ride Etoile,” she says 
anxiously. ‘‘She has thrown Guillaume 
this morning.” 

Madame De Miramon is standing beside 
av old groom, who is holding the horse in 
question, and she does not look at her sister 
or De Palissier as they approach. 

‘Let me ride Etoile, and take my horse 
to-day, madame,” De Palissier says, eager- 
ly. ‘I should like to master a horse who 
has thrown so excellent a groom as Guil- 
laume.” 

“So should I,” she says, with a hard little 
laugh, and she steps on the block. 

‘‘Jeanne!” cries Lucille. 

‘I entreat you for your sister’s sake. She 
will be terribly alarmed,” De Palissier says, 
hurriedly. 

“Then you must console her. The 
greater her alarm, the greater your delight- 
ful task, monsieur,” and she looks at him 
with a defiant pain in her eyes like a stag’s 
at bay. ‘‘I shall ride Etoile.” 

“Then I say that you shall not,” he an- 
swers, putting his arm across the saddle, 
and meeting her eyes with a sudden blaze 
in his. 

For an instant they gaze at each other in 
utter forgetfulness of any other presence 
than their own; then she springs from the 
block and comes close to him. 

“I hate you!” she gasps, and turning, 
gathers up her habit in one hand and runs 
into the house, swiftly followed by De Pal- 
issier. In the salon she faces him, with a 
gesture of passionate pride. 

‘‘Leave me!” she says. ‘‘Il forbid you to 
speak to me.” 

He is very pale, but the light of triumph 
is in his eyes, and like most men, being tri- 
umphant, he is cruel. 

‘*Why do you hate me?” he asks, imperi- 
ously. 

‘Il beg your pardon,” she stammers, drop- 
ping the eyes which she knows are betray- 
ing her. ‘‘I should have said—”’ 

‘You should have said, ‘I love you,’ he 
murmurs, coming close to her, and holding 
out his arms. ‘Does it hurt you that I 
should know it at last, 1 who have loved 
you al! these years?” 

“But Lucille,” she falters, moving away 
from him, but with eyes that shine and lips 
that quiver with bewildered joy. 

“Never mind Lucille,” cries that young 
lady, very cheerfully, from the doorway. 
“It has been all a plot for your happiness, 
my Jeanne, which would never have suc- 
ceeded if you had known your sister as well 
as she knew you. To think thatI would be 
content with the wreck of any man’s heart! 
—fi donc! When my day comes, 

“Like Alexander, I will reign, 
And ] will reign alone.”’ 
—Harper's Weekly. 
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A large number of the Japanese students 
sent to America returned to their native 
country Christians, while not one such case 
has occurred among those sent to Germany, 
France and England. 

~7~oe 

*,*«Presumption begins in ignorance 
and ends in ruin.” On the other hand, the 
production of Kidney Wort began with 
wise cautious and scientific research, and 
its use ends in restoring shattered constitu- 
tions and endowing men and women with 
health and happiness. ‘‘My tormented 
back,” is the exclamation of more than one 
poor hard-working man and woman; do 
you know why it aches? It is because your 
kidneys are overtasked and need strenyth- 
ening, and your system needs to be cleansed 
of bad humors. You need Kidney-Wort. 
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Diphtheria poisons the blood. Convales 
cents should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla to 
neutralize and eradicate the poison matter. 
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ART IS PITILESS. 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 

Shall I tell you a story of Bessie, a dear little girl I 
know? 

A story of ‘“‘once on a time,” tho’ it wasn’t so long 
ago? 

A blue-eyed darling was Bessie, with gleams of the 
eun in her hair, 

And you scarcely could count the dimples that played 
in her cheeks go fair. 

Now Bessie’s mother and father had only herself to 
love, 

And her presence was glad as the sunehine that fell 
from the skies above. 

There ne'er was acare or a trouble that came to them 
any day 

But wee little Bessie was ready to “comfo:t the 
worry away.”’ 


It was only a poor little cottage that Bessie could 
call her home, 

But dearly she loved the meadows where daily she 
used to roam; 

And it happened one day that she went there with 
many a sorrowful trace 

Of tears and childish amazement all over the dear 
little face. 

The reason? Ah, only that morning old Brindle, the 
cow, had died, 

And no money to buy another, and Bessie’s mamma 
had cried; 

And Bessie had heard her father sigh, and, oh, so 
wearily, say 

Something about “the bills, wife, and little where- 
with to pay.” 


So out in the flelds went Bessie, but left her dimples 
behind, 

And I guess that even the birdies knew something 
was on her mind, 

For she quietly gathered her flowers, nor even lifted 
her eyea 

Till a voice said, ‘‘Heigh-ho, little maiden!’’ and 
made her start with surprise. 

*Twas only an artist searching the fields and mead- 
ows that day 

For some beautiful picture to sketch, and what 
should come in his way 

But the sweetest of all sweet eubjects, a wee little 
brown-faced girl, 

Her eun-bonnet hiding her blushes and many a golden 
curl! 


But Bessie was ehy of the stranger—shy and modest 
was she; 

Coaxing would not persuade her. “I'll 
money,” said he. 

Ah, then indeed she was willing, and thought to 
herself, “Oh, now , 

I’ve found how to comfort poor mother, and father 
can buy a cow.” 

So down to the brook she went with him, her cheeks 
as red as a rose, 

And, all the while thinking of “father,” Bessie learned 
how to “‘pose.”’ 

Oh, but it was wearisome duty! The little round 
limbs grew weak, 

And a tear from the blue eyes elipped softly and 
washed the rose from her cheek. 


give you 


Yes, ‘Art is pitiless,” surely, for thirty long minutes 
went by, 

And then the artist had finished and looked with 
a simile in his eye 

At his poor little tear-stained model. ‘‘Why, child, 
are you tired?’’ said he. 

“I’m tired jus’ for myself, sir, but not for father,” 
said she. 

Then home sped dear, bonny Bessie, clasping her 
pennies so tight, 

And back to her cheeks came the dimples, back to 
her eyes their glad Jight. 

“Oh, father! I’m put ina picture! 
brought to you now! 

I tried not to mind being tired, *twas for mother, 

> and you—and the cow!”’ 


See what I've 


—Our Continent. 
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LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


Oh, what a hurry be wasin! He rushed 
through the house, slamming all the doors 
behind him. He had something to show 
papa, and mamma, and auntie Mag. On 
his slate was a wonderful picture: two 
ladies in long dresses, and elegant hats, 
walking across o railroad-track, with a 
steam-engine coming pell-mell after them. 

What atalk they all made over that pic- 
ture, to be sure! Aunt Mag said the curl of 
the plumes on their hats was just as natural 
as life. Mamma said he certainly had a 
wonderful talent for drawing faces. And 
papa said he must confess that that steam- 
engine was very well drawn. ‘‘I wish it 
were on paper,” said mamma, ‘‘I would 
really like to keep it.’’ Then she stooped 
down and kissed Roger. And Roger said 
never a word. Why should he? I'll tell 
you. It was Alice Parsons who drew that 
picture. She had borrowed Roger’s slate in 
the morning, and at recess had given it to 
him with that lovely picture drawn with 
colored pencils. 

When Roger rushed into the house, he 
had not meant to claim the picture as his; 
but when they all made so much talk over 
it, and his mother kissed him, he could not 
bear to say a word. He comforted his 
naughty little heart by telling it that he 
hadn’t told anybody ie drew it. Hadn’t 
he? 

“When did you draw that picture?” 
mamma asked, as they sat down to dinner. 
“T hope you didn’t take the time from your 
spelling-lesson?” 

‘‘No, ma’am,” said Roger with a red face. 

‘He did it at recess,” said aunt Mag. ‘‘It 
was raining so I suppose they couldn’t play 


out-doors. Didn’t you, Roger?” 

“Yes,” said Roger. His soup almost 
choked him. 

Mamma asked where he got colored 
pencils. 


And Roger muttered that he borrowed 
them of a boy. 

They would keep talking about that hate- 
ful picture. Papa asked him what ladies 
he took for models, when he had studied a 
steam-engine so carefully. After dinner it 





was worse and worse. Mamma set the 
slate on the mantel, and said she was going 
to show it to uncle Dick. She did show it 
to a lady, and to the minister who asked 
more questions, and Roger had to tell half 
a dozen falsehoods. How did itend? Why, 
about five o’clock came Alice Parsons with 
a note for Roger’s mother, and while she 
waited for an answer, her eyes went roving 
around the room, and saw the slate. 

‘‘Why, Roger!” she said, ‘‘you kept that 
picture! I made those ladies for mamma 
and cousin Kate. They truly did most get 
run over by an engine.” 

Then it all came out. Whata time they 
had! I don’t know who had the heaviest 
heart, papa, or mamma, orthe boy. 1 know 
he shed a good many tears: but it takes 
more than fears to wash away the stains of 
sin. 

“I truly didn’t ever mean to do it, mam- 
ma,’ Roger said, when he was getting 
reudy for bed; ‘‘I brought it home to show 
you how nicely Alice could draw; but 
when you all thought it was so nice, I 
couldn’t say aword. I didn’t mean to tell 
what wasn’t true.” 

“But you did say what was not true,” 
said mamma. 

“*Yes’m,” said Roger, ‘I couldn’t seem to 
get out of it,” 

“Ah! you did it by letting Satan make 
you keep still when you ought to have 
spoken!” mamma said very sadiy.—The 
Pansy. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


When it is necessary to bring up a child 
on cow’s or nurse’s milk it has been proved 
preferable to use the milk of a cow, unless 
the nurse is well fed and kept from doing 
hard work. Human milk is quickly im- 
poverished by severe mental or physical 
labor. 

Dallas, Tex., is said to be built over a 
graveyard of mastodons, and for five or six 
years past excavations for buildings have 
seldom failed to bring up bones. A large 
number of these mastodon remains were 
unearthed a few days ago, and some of the 
bones were of enormous size. 





A colored man, J. R. Ballard, was recent- 
ly ordained in St. John’s Church, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., which iz called the most aristo 
cratic church in the state, by Bishop Young, 
in the presence of a distinguished audience. 
It was the first case in the state where a col- 
ored man has been ordained ina white 
church. 


Every year the Duke of Athole plants 
from six hundred thousand to a million 
trees. He has covered two thousand acres 
with trees during the present season. One 
of these dukes is still known as the Planter 
Duke, having in his lifetime planted twenty- 
seven millions of trees, covering fifteen 
thousand acres. 

A statue of Rameses II., now lying in a 
ditch at Memphis, was presented to the 
British Museum in 1820, by Mr. Sloane, 
who discovered it. The Egyptian peasants 
have lately taken to hewing blocks out of 
the king’s head, and will probably save the 
museum the expense of transportation if 
the statue is neglected a few years long- 
er. 

Tegel Castle, near Berlin, the former 
home of William and Alexander von Hum- 
boldt,is now in the possession of the widow 
of Minister von Bulow, a lady more ‘than 
80 years old, the third and only living 
daughter of William von Humboldt. Ev- 
erything in and about the castle is religious- 
ly preserved just as it was during the resi- 
dence there of the illustrious brothers. 


The Emperor of China is said to have ad- 
dressed an autograph letter to Queen Victo- 
ria, asking her to help stop the infernal 
opium trade. It is doubtful whether the 
Queen can read it, and if she can, it is still 
doubtful whether her thrifty subjects will 
let her be humane enough to do a Christian 
deed for China at the expense of $40,000,000 
a year to India. 

A fact probably but little known is that 
the United States nickel five-cent piece fur- 
nishes a key to metric measures and weights. 
This coin is two centimetres in diameter 
and its weight is five grammes. Five of 
them placed in a row will give the length 
of a decimetre and two of them will weigh 
a decagramme. Asa kilolitre is a cubic 
metre, the key of the measure is alsoa key 
to a measure of capacity. 


The principal wife of the ex-Khedive is 
rather a strong-minded woman, and arran- 
ges matters concerning the education of all 
his children, His Parisian household has 
broken down many Oriental barriers; the 
daughters go out with very diaphanous face 
veils, and the harem is unguarded. The 
eldest daughter is a beautiful consumptive 
blonde, the youngest a fine linguist and 
musician. 

————__ +> e — —_—_ — 

A man of average weight possesses about 
28 pounds of biood. All of this passes 
through his heart inabout a minute and a 
half. Obviously, therefore, any disease of 
that organ must impair its functions and 
retard its pulsations. There isa sterling 
preparation, Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator, 
which cures all derangements and diseases 
of the heart. 





KIDNEY-WORT 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
CONSTIPATION. 


:| No other disease is so prevalent in this coun-' 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
ort as 
cure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate 
ithe case, proper use 0 


equalled the celebrated Kidney- 
f this remedy will 


zt 
land medicines have before failed. _ 
(If you have either of these troubles 




















Is YOUR 


HEART 
@ SOUND? 


—— Many people think 
— themselves sick and 
doctor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, 
while if truth were known, the cause ts the heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, says“one-third 
of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it 
once ina minute and a-half, day and night! 
Surely this subject should havecareful attention. 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
a@ specific for all heart troubles and kindred disor- 
ders known as Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulae 
tor, Can be obtained at druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5. by erpress. Send stamp for Dr, 
Graves’ exhaustive treatise. (8) 

F. EB. Ingalls, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 


HEART. TROUBLES 











~ MEWICAL REGISTER. 
Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to4 Pp. M. ‘YS 
Wednesdav and Saturdayexcepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





SARAH A. COLBY. 


Mrs, H, B, O'LEARY, M.D. 


Until her residence, 75 CHESTER SQUARE, is Re- 
paired, 


255 Tremont Street (Seaver Houee), Boston, 








Office Hours, 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. All other days engaged by appoint- 
ment. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC, 
AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


All CHRONIC Diseases, especially of WOMEN 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY 
isa wonderful remedial agent in RHKUMATISM, 
Nervous Debility, and Paralysis, when judiciously 
applied. The 5000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC 
PLASTERS which she has sold the past three 
years speak for themselves, LADIE+’ SUPPOKT- 
ERS. ELASTiC BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, 
Dr. Richards’ SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, 
which every woman and child ought to wear. SYR- 
INGES, RUBBER URINALS, &c., can be found as 
usual at her office, 


48 Boylston St............ 
Hygienic Retreat, 


.. Boston, “has, 
South Weymouth 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=ES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 





lleges. 
The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continue to June. his Medica) School was 


one of the first in this country to require yD 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorongr 
resulta an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 
The New Englan emale Medical College, the 
first schoo] ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
oa announcements or information, address the 
ean. 


1. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians & Surgeons 
OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This College 
is regularin all respects, graded, and open to men 
and women alike. 

Terms: $90 payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and otner particulare, address A. B. 
MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 713 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College: Chicago 


The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Sprin 
term commences about March 1, and continues 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course o 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguons colleges. 

Prof Wm. u. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prot, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 








THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE. 


126 N. Eutaw Street, 


ECTURES begin October 2d, 1882. Forcirculars 
or further information address 
W. D. BORKES, M. D., Dean, 
152 W. Madison st. 





EVERY LADY 
IS INTERESTED 
IN THIS CASE. 


OAKDALE, Sterne, Mags., June 8, 1882. 


Ladies;—Two years ago last March I was severely 
afflicted with Sciatica, followed by bone abscesses, 

Up to this date I have had seventeen. [ have been 
under the care of two excellent physicians, and have 
taken a great deal of medicine. but with no relief, 
and became so exhausted that the last physician rec- 
ommended my taking Murdock’s Liquid Food as a 
food, When I had taken one and one half bottles, 
oreighteen ounces. my menses returned, and have 
been regular ever since. They haa been suppressed 
over two years, owing to my health being so reduced. 
Since then I feel more like my former self, even if I 
have had two sinuses in the groin. Une of them has 
since healed, and the other is improving and dis- 
charging less daily. Last January I commenced 
taking Liquid Food. I have taken no medicine since 
then, and have taken about four bottles. After tak- 
ing three bottles I ceased taking for a while, but 
found that I did not gain, so commenced on my 
fourth bott‘e. 

My last doctortold me that I did not have one-half 
lood enough in my system to sustain life, and what 
I had was very thin and poor. He told my friends 
he thought I would soon die of cropsy. feel 80 
much better and stronger when taking Liquid Food 
that I shall continue to use it, and have taith to be- 
lieve it will supply just what is required for my wast- 
ed system, as I have not taken a step without cruten- 
es for over two years,and no new abscesses have 
formed since I commenced taking Liquid Food. 

I remain respectfully, JENNIE L. CROSS. 


Weare induced to publish this letter, being one of 
many received of similar cases, knowing that the 
loss of the menses always creates poisoned blood, 
and that will develop abscesses, asin this case, or 
other diseases. The diseases that ladies suffer from 
the most come from colds, dyspepsia, constipation 
and change of life, 

Ladies are more liable to colds than men, as their 
organization is more sensitive and they are more ex- 
pored to sucden heat and cold and become exhaust- 
ed oftener,even if they rally in a few hours. 

From colds more lives are lost than any other dis- 
ease In adults; the per cent. is as large to the total 
deaths us is that from cholera infantum in infants, 
and in each the mortality can be reduced one-half by 
taking proper nutrition. 

Dyspepsia comes from sedentary habits and ex- 
hausting the system by irregu.ar horrs in all duties 
as much as from the food eaten. Constipation comes 
as much from weakness of the organs not receiving 
proper nourishment as from carelessness—a habit 
which most consider of no evil when it is one of the 
worst, as the blood becomes poisoned as that in- 
creases. The change of life, that leaves +o many la- 
dies feeble for life, and shorte: s the lives of many 
one-quarter toone-half, comes from the system not 
being sufficiently nourished to sustain it during the 
change. 

It is such cases as these which Mardock’s Liquid 
Food, which is the only raw food known (and it is 
then when it is needed, as le pe! one is weaker 
than an infant, and its food is raw, all admit, when 
nourished by its mother), cor densed many fold, fur- 
nishing nutrition without the labor of digestion, 
which enabies it to be retained by the stomach when 
so weak as torefuse water; and will make blood 
faster than all foods and preparations known, when 
taken ¢qual to a tablespoon four times daily will en- 
able the system to renew one-quarter of its blood in 
thirty to tifty days. 

The worst cases of dyspepsia or constipation can 
be cured by its nse. The change of life any lady can 
paes through in six months by taking one teaspoon- 
fal to a dessert spoon of Liquid Food tour times daily. 

It is only a household bottle and ought to be in 
every househo:d, as it is only Beef, Mutton and 
Fruite condensed free from drugs, minerals, saltsand 
acids. Ask your druggist for essays from medical 
societies, also for the essay published by the City of 
Brussels, on infants, and given to every mother in the 
city, which we have republished; essays on Manufac- 
tured Foods; essays on Meat Extracts, essays on 
Milk, showing what causes one-half of the mortality 
ininfants. 1 02z., 15c,, 6 02., 55¢.; 12 oz., $1. 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO.,BOSTON 
No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparin:, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hal! now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fallconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn 
ing such in youth have t30 often been few. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” 
William Henry Channing. “ - 


“The best of all books on womwan’s duties,”’says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial .. $1.00 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS 


$5 to 0 et day at home. Samples worth 
Portland ne. free. Address Stinson & Co 
’ se 





May be found in great variety 
at 7 season of the yeer at 
ard & Gays, 
Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Bostor.. 








WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The3.d Winter Session wil! open on Thursday, Oct. 
{, 1882, in the new college building. Clinical in- 
struction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to al! matriculates 
of theyear. For further information addrees, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 
No. Coliege Ave. and 2ist St.. Par 


Perfect Adjustable Tables. 
N. 8. SCHOOL, PUR, oO wnat 


BIRTH DAY | Plain, Fringed and Hand Painted. 


The finest foreign and American 
| makes, at a wide range of prices 
CARDS. 





Whoilesate and Retaii, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
1* Devonshire St , Boston 








712 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made- 
Costly outfit free. Address Tauz & Co,, Au 
gusta, Maine. 
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THE FIRST VOTE OF SCOTCH WOMEN. 


The women of Scotland will exercise 
their right to vote in municipal elections, 
for the first time, on the 7th inst. On the 
same day the men in Nebraska will be voting 
on a constitutional amendment which, if 
carried, will secure to women the right to 
vote on the same terms as men, So the just 
claim of women works its way. 

On Wednesday of this week, Noy. 3, 
there was to be a grand Scottish national 
demonstration of women in 8t. Andrew’s 
Hall, Glasgow, in anticipation of, and in 
preparation for the vote on the 7th. 
Scotchmen already raise the question why, 
if women can vote at municipal elections, 
they should not also vote for members of 
parliament, and they petition for the right 
for the women. 

The (English) Women's Suffrage Journal 
says: 

The logical Scottish mind has already 
been aroused to the anomoly introduced in- 
to their hitherto uniform arrangements for 
local and imperial government, by the ad- 
mission of women householders to the one 
vote while they are excluded from the oth- 
er. The Convention of Royal and Parlia- 
mentary Burghs has already vetitioned Par- 
liament for the extension of the women’s 


suffrage to Parliamentary elections, and 
the petition thus adopied has been 
followed by special petitions from 


many other municipal councils in Scotland, 
If Scotch municipal bodies have shown 
themselves thus alive to the just claims of 
women while elected by the suffrages of 
men only, bow much more may uot their 
energies be guickened by the infusion into 
their constituencies of so large a proportion 
of women electors as will have the right to 
vote in November next. 

We believe that if the women burgesses 
of Scotland use their votes and influeuce at 
the next election so as to make themselves 
felt as x real power in the constituercies, 
they will be able to influence every Muni- 
cipal Council in Scotland to adopt a petition 
tor the Parliamentary franchise for women, 
and such a responsible representative de- 
mani for the measure would be certain to 
meet with the most serious consideration 
at the hands of the gentlemen who repres- 
ent those burghs in the House of Commons, 

This fine championship by Scotch men 
is beyond a!l praise, and is just what wo- 
men who are without votes need from men. 
In the meantime vagrancy, vice, intemper- 
ance, crime and ignorance increase, and the 
men who are in power need the help of wo 
men to cure these growing faults. L. 8. 
—o>e - 
THE NEBRASKA CAMPAIGN, 








We print extracts from a private letter 
from Mrs. Dr. King, of Lincoln. 


LincoLn, NEB., Oct. 23. 
H. B. BLACKWELL: 

Dear Friend,—I cannot say how much 
has been collected on the five hundred dol- 
lars pledged by the ladies of Lincoln, but 
think that about two hundred has been; per- 
haps alittle more. There have been about 
300 subscribers. Aggie has gone to the 
ladies on my list this morning to get what 
still remains due on my list; she has just 
come with eleven dollars. That makes five 
dollars more than the hundred I promised. 
I have not been out in my ward yet; 
they have kept mein the field speaking. I 
am to go out every night this week, com- 
mencing tonight at Bennett, twenty miies 
wet of us. Col. Vannatter, Mr. Tibbits, 
Mrs. Russell and myself go together. Mr. 
R. goes to distribute leaflets. I have solicit- 
ed teams enough to visit every school-house 
in this county. Yesterday | made an ap- 
peal to members of the Red Ribbon Club 
for teams, and several have already res- 
ponded. This is just as good as money. I 
shall do all I can to raise tne five hundred 
dollars. The speakers and conventions 
have taken a good deal from us, but we 
will try tosecure what is left. 

1 must close and ‘get this off this morning. 
Am glad you have good meetings. Noth- 
ing but good reports jof your work have 
come to us from the people where you and 
Lucy Stone have been. 

Love and best wishes to you and yours, 

Mus. D. G. Kina. 

Lincoln, Neb. 


LETTER FROM INAVALE. 


INAVALE, WEBSTER Co., Oct. 20, 1882. 

Epitor JourNnau:—Some kind friend 
sends me your paper, to whom I am very 
grateful. Itisof no use saying that is an 
excellent paper, every reader knows that, 
but I will say that we appreciate it. The 
family will never allow it to go upon its 
missionary work, until they all have read 
it. I keep one paper in the house till anoth- 
er onecomes,then send it to an anti-suffrag- 
ist, or some one weak in the faith. By that 
means | always have one in the house for 
visitors to read. 

The cause of woman suffrage seems to 
be increasing in this part of Nebraska. The 
three members of the state legislature who 
have been nominated in Webster and Frank- 
lin counties are all in favor of it. We 
drove twenty miles to hear Susan B. An- 
thony speak atthe Franklin county fair on 
the 2ist inst. She had quite a large audi- 
ence for this far western and sparsely set- 
tled country. 

At such gatherings I am generally with- 
in the charmed inner circle, where I can 
hear nothing but the speaker. This time, 
we were obliged to sit in the buggy outside 
the half-circle of seats prepared for the 
audience, but I did not regret it, as it ena- 
bled me to watch the opposers hovering on 
the outskirts. They would not go very near 
for fear they would hear too much, so they 
would stand around and get a few sentences 
and then gather into knots and discuss what 
they had heard, trying to reassure them- 
selves. But their faces interested me most. 
The older men had disgusting, brutish-look- 
ing faces with rum-blossoms on their noses. 





Then there was a class of young men, with 
more or less of the animal in their faces, 
who have been brought up to thinx them- 
selyes superior to women, and who cannot 
bear the thought that their mothers and sis- 
ters, whom they think are created only for 
their benefit, will some day come to be their 
equals. They think, if they do, there will 
certainly be trouble in the family. But if 
there is trouble, who will make it? Not 
the women, surely. It disgusted me to 
think that such men are considered by law 
superior to the woman who was addressing 
us, Emma B. KNIGHT. 
or 


LETTER FROM NEBRASKA. 





Epitor Journat: —Here I am in the 
southern part of Nebraska, near the old 
route of the California pioneers, where 
many a poor fellow fell by the hand of In- 
dian warriors. Not many miles from bere 
is Dead Man’s Gulch, which proved a trap 
for many unwary travellers. But now the 
red man is gone and the thrifty industrious 
emigrant is turning over the prairie sod, 
and gathering the generous harvest. The 
future holds great possibilities for this 
young state. The soil is rich and the sur- 
face varied, and perhaps no new prairie 
state offers such temptations to enterprising 
young men and wemen. But they must be 
prepared for many hardships and possible 
disappointments till they have time to be- 
come established. 

The present movement for the extension 
of the right of suffrage is stirring up the 
people all overthe state, I dare not proph- 
esy as yet what the 7th of November may 
bring forth, but 1 am sure that no state is 
fitter for the reception of this glorious boon 
than Nebraska. She was the first to re- 
move the restriction upon suffrage on ac- 
count of color, and the first to ratify the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
constitution of the U. 8. A., and it is to be 
hoped that she may also Jead in removing 
the word male from her own state constitu- 
tion. 

During the past two weeks I have spoken 
every night but two, and have on two oc- 
casions spoken twice the same day, and in 
most instances to earnest and interested 
audiences, 

The county from which I write has been 
counted the least hopeful of the state, but I 
am assured by thought'ul men that they 
have good hope of carrying the county by 
a good majority. One dares not, however, 
prophesy too confidently of the future. Of 
this I feel well assured, that ‘‘the day of 
redemption draweth nigh.” 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. H. M. Tracy CurTLer. 


oe 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Report oF THE WoMEN’s Epuca- 
TIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION 1s before 
us, with a fruitful record of good work 
done in the last year, and an earnest appeal 
for help to carry out the broadening pur- 
poses and supply the growing needs of the 
Union in time to come. The Union was 
incorporated ‘‘for the purpose of increasing 
fellowship among women, in order to pro- 
mote the best possible methods for securing 
their educational, industrial and social ad- 
vancement.” Its departments comprise, 
1. A registry for the higher employments of 
women. An agency of directions to 
strangers, 3. A library and reading-room. 
Warm-hearted and thoughtful women make 
up the board of directors and the seven 
standing committees, which are on Finance, 
Social Affairs, Moral and Spiritual Devel- 
opment, Industries and Employment, Hy- 
giene and Physical Culture, Education and 
Protection. The reports of these show 
how large a want is met by the Union's 
many opportunities. 

The Protective Department, to recover 
money unjustly withheld, is one of the most 
valuable, as, says the report, ‘‘We are now 
dreaded by dishonest and careless employ- 
ers; and claims are soon settled which once 
would have been contested.” The classes 
under charge of the Education Committee 
are taught by competent instructors who of- 
ten generously give their time. Sunday 
meetings of a most catholic and helpful 
nature were held through more than half 
the year, and the winter was bright with 
weekly entertainments of varied interest. 
The daily work at the Union rooms, 157 
Tremont st., in meeting and caring for the 
women ‘‘who must do something and who 
know not how to do anything” can hardly 
be appreciated. Whoever reads the little 
pempblet will, we are sure, wish to help 
on the day so hopefully looked for by the 
secretary, when the Union shall own a com- 
modious building, including an ideal res- 
taurant, a bazar for sale of women’s work, 
a large hall for meetings, class-rooms, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The president, Mrs. Diaz, says in her an- 
nual address: ‘‘The great need of humanity 
is that people should do what is right. . . . 
The work of our Union, concisely express- 
ed, is applied Christianity, and while try- 
ing to apply Christianity; by equalizing op- 
portunities, we work for the elevation of 
mankind by elevating woman, she having 
an acknowledged control over the springs 
of character. . . . Make women think, and 
they will think themselves up to higher 
conditions,” Cc. W. 

Rev. Justin Diabolus Fulton, D. D., who 
has already likened Judge Folger to the 
Saviour of mankind, remarked ina stump 
speech, in Utica, on Tuesday night, that 
‘the wanted Roscoe Conkling and Hon. Ellis 
H. Roberts to kiss and make up,” and added 
“God ain‘t gotan angel that wouldn’t be 








glad if they did.” 








OUR TRACTS AND LEAFLETS. 


The following books, tracts and leaflets 
are for sale by the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at the office of the Wo- 
MAN’S JouRNAL, No. 5 Park street, Bos- 
ton: 

BOOKS. 
Pepe. Cloth. 


$1.00 
1.00 


Memorial of Angelina Grimke Weld 
Domestic Problems, by Mrs. A. M. Diaz 
Duties of Women,by Frances Power Cobbe .25 
Moral Education of Children, by Elizabeth 
Blackwell, M. D.....cccccesssess 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill.25 





TRACTS. 


Woman Suffrage a Right, not a Privilege, 
by Wm. Ll. Bowditch. ...... secceeeeceeee 10 
Taxation of Women, by Wm. I, Bowditch .10 
Snffrage for Women, by John Stuart Mill } $2.00 
Equal Rights for Women, by Geo. Wm.! po io 
Cartia .. } pes 


Higher Education of Women, by T. W./| — 
wees ror oosezes egownes caseeeee "4 ‘ 
Nine Years’ Experience in Wyoming, ~ 
Woman Snfieas the Growth of Civilization ; alge 
Woman Suffrage A Political Reform 7 ue cts 
Woman Svffrage in the U. 8, Senate (each. 
Does the Bible allow Women to Preach? J ‘ 
LEAFLETS. 

1. The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. 

J.W. Baehford 
2._ A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. 

Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 
3. Independence day for Women,by Judges 

Warren and Wallace Leaflets 
© oe Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth t 10 cents 

igginson ‘ ( 

5, Objectionsto Womar Suffrage Answered | per 100 

by H. B, Blackweil 
6. and 7. Woman Suffrage FPesential toa 

True Republic (double), by Geo. F. Hoar 
8. Woman Suffrage in Wyoming;—Thir- 

teen Years’ Experience, 





The leaflets are sold in assorted packages 
of one hundred each. Package No. 1 con- 
sists of the four first mentioned; Package 
No.2 of the three last, or they may be had 
in single hundreds. Price ten cents per 
hundred at Woman's JourNAL office, or fif- 
teen cents per hundred postpaid by mail. 
Our friends are invited to call at the office 
and examine these publications. 
~*oe- 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Go to C. N. Guy, Bedford street, for nov- 
elties and gifts in fine crockery, 

Floor cloths, thoroughly seasoned, are a 
boon devoutly to be desired,and housekeep- 
will find just what they want at J. Elliott 
Bond’s, 173 Washington st. 


The Boy’s suits at the famous Common- 
wealth Clothing Store are nobby and most 
excellent in quality and prices. This we 
know for a fact. 


Now ready! at N. W. Appleton’s, 7 School 
street, all the novelties known in cards, 
Many designs are of Appleton’s sole impor- 
tation and cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


At Cushman’s, 37 and 39 Temple Place, 
our readers are always sure of obtaining 
stylish and satisfactory goods and at prices 
which have made this store popularly known. 
In millinery goods, ribbons, feathers, etc% 
the stock is very large and varied. 


Ladies will be glad to know that John D. 
Clapp, the originator of art stamping rooms 
in Boston; has removed to Winter St. Place, 
ground floor, where his enlarged facilities 
for stock and display of designs, will enable 
his customers to select from the largest 
variety in this city. 

Ditson & Co. publish as latest music the 
songs ‘‘Alas’’ by J. Macdonald and Frederic 
H. Cowen; ‘“Forsake Thee” by Robert 
Frantz, translated by Miss Frothingham; 
“Drifting Apart,” words and music by 
Henry P. Keens; Instrumental, ‘Bridal 
Rose Waltz” by E. Mack; “Kamennoi— 
Ostrom,” G. A. Robinstein; ‘“lThe Wreath,” 
for Guitar, by N. A. Baldwin. 


The Gabler Piano advertised by us is all 
that is promised. It has been tested to stand 
better than any other make, and the most 
competent judges pronounce these instru- 
ments the best medium price piano known. 
The increased demand for them in the 
United States,as well as the large exports of 
them to Englaad, South America, Austral- 
ia, Mexico, etc., prove the reputation of 
their superior qualities and universally ac- 
knowledged merits. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 











Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability, 


GABLER PIANO. 


Best medium-price Piano known. For 
Sale or to Rent. Terms reasonable. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt., 


506 Washington street.......... ... Boston, 
(Over Williams & fverett.] 


33 
Bedford 


Street. you to buy. 


33 | GUY BROS. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and 5 











Decorated, Dinner, Tea 


and Toilet Sets and Fan- 
cy Articles in French 


China and Ivory Ware. 


Many new patterns not 
found elsewhere, and at 


prices that will tempt 








outfit free. Address H. Hattett & Vo 
Portland, Maine. 


“Wide Awake” 


The Great Pictorial Magazine for Young 
Folks. Only $2.50 a year. 


The great pictorial magazine for young 
folks, in its happy combination of the en- 
tertaining and practical, ranks first among 
the juvenile publications of the world. 


BABYLAND. 


The Only Magazine in the World Ex- 
pressly for Babies. Only 50 cts. a year. 


No home where a baby laughs and coos 
can be complete without this dainty month- 
ly, During the next year it will be more 
delightful than ever. 

Send the address of your baby, and your 
baby friends, and specimens will be sent 
them. 


Little Folks’ Reader. 


For Public and Private Schools and 
Homes. Price 75 cts. a year. 
A refined and charmingly illustrated 
monthly. 


THE PANSY. 


A Pictorial Weekly Paper for Boys and 
Girls. Only 75 cts. @ year. 
While entertaining for every day in the 
week, this periodical is especially suited for 
Sunday reading. It isedited by Mrs. G. R. 
Alden, author of the Pansy Books. 


Nearly 2000 original illustrations by American Ar- 
tists, and more than 100 new books by popular Amer- 
ican authors, are included in 1. Lothrop & Co.'s 
Holiday announcements, So liberal an expenditure 
has never before been made by one firm in a single 
year for Holiday Books.—7he American Bookseller. 


The Boston Transcript says: The books of the 
Messrs. Lothrop now in preparation exceed in im- 
portance and attractiveness those of any previous 
season. Wearetold that their publications sell at 
sight. Weknow of one family where, from young. 
est to oldest, they are a delight and a bond of sym- 
pathy. Notwithstanding a million and one-half of 
illustrated books were issued by Messrs. D, Lothrop 
& Co., Boston, last year, they received orders, late in 
the season, for more than ten thousard volumes 
which could not be filled. 


CATALOGUES FREE, 


Orders for subscriptions and specimen numbers, 
applications for agencies, special terms and circulars 
may be sent to 


0, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 





Folio & Dictionary Stands. 
N. E. SCHOOL FUR. CO., 


27-33 Frankiin street. 





FLOOR OILCLOTH, 


All widths, thoroughly seasoned. 


J. ELLIOT BOND, 173 Washington Street. 





STUDENTS’ 
NOTE BOOKS. 
CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass- 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home, 
Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
public laundry practically at your own door, making 
WASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


In Manilla or white paper, 5 
cents each and upwards. , 
Wholesale and Retail, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Boston, 








THE COLDEN RULE. 


Best unsectarian Religious Family Weekly; 
THIS 8 pages, illustrated, OntrialtoJan. 1,only 26 
* | ets. Address, GOLDEN RULE, Boston, Mass, 








Study and Office Tables. 


N. E. SCHOOL FUR. CO., 
27-33 Franklin street. 





SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 





INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASELS, 
and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


DRESS A.T. Focc. 
REFORM | 5 Hamilton Place 


Boston, Mass. 
Stylographic Pencil, 
SOc. 
Stylographic Pen Co., 


290 Washington street. 





FINE STATIONERY. 
N. B. SOHOOW 733 Franklin s'reet. 


PHOTOGRAPH | ona “watn & GAY, Sta 
tioners, 184 Devonshire street 


ALBUMS. Roxton, 








An elegant assortment can 
be found at any season of the 
year at WARD & GAY'S Sta- 
tioners, 184 Devonshire street 
Boston. 


PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS. 








Only 50 cts. Sent postpaid. Silver-plat- 
ed. Guaranteed accurate; never gete 


LETTER | Op oct 


SCALE out of order, and weighs up to twelve 
| ounces, Wholesale and retail. WARD 
& GAY, Stationers, 184 Devonshire Street, Boston 





Ladies’ Hats 


Of all descriptions Cleansed or Colored fancy shades 
and made into the Latest r ALL STYLES at STOR. 
ER’S HAT BLEACHERY, 673 Wash. 
ington street. head of Beach street, one 
short flight. or at CENTRAL BLEACHERY 

78 Washington street, nexr Temple 
|e one flight. Also Feathers cleansed, dyed and 
curled. 


“SPECIAL NOTICES, _ 


The Protective Department of the Wo. 
men’s Educational and Industria! Union is reopened 
for hearings every Wednesday from 3 to5 P. M. at 
the rooms, 157 Tremont street. 


Woman's Educational and Iadus- 
trial Union-—Informal Sunday meetings, at 
@ > 








New England Woman’s Club —Tickets 
for the coming year are now ready. Members cat, 
obtain them at the rooms, No.5 Park street, on Mon. 
days, Wednesdays and Saturdays, from 10 to 12, 

ABBY W. MAY, Treas, 

Desirable rooms at No. 5 Park street to be 'et for 
lectures, readings, concerts and small parties. Apply 
as above, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays 
from 10 to 12, at the parlors of the New Englan 
Woman’s Club. 





Phonography and Keporting.—Mrs, 
Mary 8. A. Derby, certificated teacher by Isaac Pit- 
man of England and Elias Longley of Cincinnati, 


“will be at the rooms of the Commercial College, 161 


Tremont &t., day and evening, after3r. Mm. Three 
month’s course, $30. to $40. 
$20. Twelve lessons, $10. Private or class instruc- 
tion given. All systems taught. 

A Delightiul Winter Home with 
Opportunities for Education a: the base of 
the Biue Ricge Mountains, on the border of South 
Carolina Elevation 1100 feet. Three miles from 
the top of Tryon Mountain, 3700 feet high. Moderate 
temperature; mountain air; pure water; open wood 
fires; sunny piazzas; no malaria. Families wishing 
to have their chiidren instructed can place them un- 
der the care of Mary I. Beedy, M. A., a indy of wide 
experience in teaching, who is acquainted with the 
best methods of instruction inthis country and Eng. 
land. Invalids and pupils will have their wants 
thoronghly attended to. The best of references 
given. Address L. R. McAbay, D. D., or Mary E, 
Brepy, M. A., Lynn, Polk Co., N.C. 








DR. G. H. ROTH will lecture on the “Eye” 
before the Ladies’ t hysioiogical Institute, Thursday 
afternoon, Nov. 2, in Wesleyan Hall. All cordially 
invited to attend. 


Attention is called to the ABDOMINAL, 
and SPINAL SUPPORTER made of bard 
rubber, which is fitted by measurement, is specially 
adapted to invalids and those whose occupation is 
standing. It is glove fittiug and is permanent in its 
results. Address BOX 197, EVEun ETT, MASS. 


Evening School for Elocution, 5 Park 
street, Boston, Private lessons and classes. Clara 
Gamwell Warner, instructor. Persona! applications 
received on Tuesday and Friday evenings only, from 
six to seven o'clock, Communications by mail 
promptly answered. 





Moral Edueation§ Association, — Rev. 
Frederic A. Hinckley wlll speak in Wesleyan Hall, 
Noy. 10th, at3 p.m. Subject: Wholeness in Char- 
acter-Buiiding. Admission by tickets. 





Dr. Elisha Chenery will lecture before the 
Ladies’ Physiological Institute, on the “Etiology of 
Consumption” Thursday afternoon November 9, in 
Wesleyan Hall. Ladies and gentlemen cordially in- 
vited. Mrs. N. Maro. Ch. Sec. Comt. 





Suffrage Entertainment. Woman’s 
Rights Dramatized. Mrs. Amy Talbot Dunn, 
of Indiana, will deliver her great character lecture, 
“Zekle’s Wife ’ under the anspices of the Massachu.- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, uext Thursday 
evening, Nov. 9, at Wesleyan Lal), at 7.30 Pr. m. Ade 
mittance 25 cents, Tickets for sale at the oftice of 
the Woman’s Journal andat the door, Mre, Dunn's 
amusing and successful dramatic illustrations of Amer- 
ican life and character will prove p valuable auxiliary 
to the Woman Saffrage cause. We bespeak for this 
entertainment a general attendance of the friends of 
woman suffrage. 


Cc. H. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 47 West St., 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific pr nciples. 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 











Mt. Carroll (I1l.) Seminary. 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 
1852. Completely furnished for Classical, Elec- 
tive and Normal courses of study, as also in 
Music and Art. Location noted for its beanty 
and heaithfulness. Easy of access. Expe :ses 
low for the accommodations furnished, and great 
care taken of Students. [undrede fitted for 
usefulness through the pecuniary aid of 
*‘*Teacher’s Provision.’’? Our graduates are 
songht for the best positions. **The Oread,’’ 
(Students’ Journal.) giving particulars, free. 
Address PrincipaL MT, CARROLL SEMINARY, 
Carroll County, lll. 


THE ORIGINAL 


CLAPP STAMPING ROOMS 


REMOVED 
From 23 Winter street to Store 


No. 1 Music Hall Place, 
Adjoining the Winter street entrance to Music Hall, 
NO STAIRS, 

We have the largest assortmen. of Designs for all 
kinds of Embroidery to be found in the city. Special 
Designs made. Pinki.gand Pen Marking and Eme 
broidery done to order. Lessons given, Emb. Ma- 
terials, Stamped Goods and Perforated Patt: rns for 

sale. JOHN D. CLAPP. 


LADIES’ LUNCH,» 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


Who Doth a Razor Keen Employ, 

Hath Mind at Ease to Life Enjoy. 
|PUT 1N_BEST POSSIBLE OR- 
|\DER QUICKLY by_experienced 
}workmen, at SMITH BROTHERS 
Cutlery St: re, 349 Washington St. 


——— 


Pamphlet and Magazine Binders. 
sckeiueenar: 5-51 Paukan street. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE OF WILD CHERRY, 


With Hydrophosphites. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared onty by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington, corner Bedford St- 


Twexty-four lessons, - 


— 
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